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BOOK VI 


“Now we have got through some lengthy discussion, Glau- 
con,” I said, “we have somehow, with a great effort, estab- 
lished who are philosophers and who are not.” 

“Yes,” he said; “perhaps it would not have been easy in 
a shorter space.” 

“It doesn’t look like it,” I said. “To me at any rate it 
seems that we would have done it still better if we had had 
to speak only about this topic and not go through the many 
others that remain if we plan to examine what difference 
there is between a just and an unjust life.”! 

“Then what do we need to discuss next?” 

“What else but what comes next in order? Since phi- 
losophers are able to grasp what is eternal in all its as- 
pects, but those who cannot and wander about among 
many things that have many guises are not philosophers: 
which of these should be the leaders of our state?” 

“So how could we give a reasonable answer to this?” he 
asked. 

“By establishing as our guardians which of the two 
groups appears capable of protecting our laws and the way 
of life of our states.” 


l This has always been S.’s basic purpose, stated as far back as 
1.353e—-54a. 
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“That’s right,” he said. 

“Surely this much is clear,” I said: “whether a guardian 
who is watching over anything should be blind or keen- 
sighted?” 

“Of course it’s clear,” he said. 

“Do you suppose, then, that those people are any dif- 
ferent from the blind, who actually lack the knowledge of 
each thing that exists and have no distinct model of it in 
their soul and are not even able to contemplate what is 
truest, as painters do,? use it as a constant reference point 
and, studying it as accurately as possible, so establish the 
norms for the beautiful, the just, and the good, if they need 
establishing, and carefully preserve what has been laid 
down?” 

“Zeus, no!” he said. “There is little difference between 
them.” 

“So shall we appoint these blind people as our guard- 
ians, or rather those who know every individual thing that 
exists and don’t fall short of those others in experience, nor 
are they inferior to them in any other aspect of virtue?” 

“It would be foolish to choose anyone else,” he said, 
“unless they were lacking in these other respects, since in 
this, just about their most significant point, they would be 
outstanding.” 

“Shall we then discuss how these same people will be 
able to possess both types of qualities?” 

“Certainly.” 


only an analogy, does not correspond with the treatment of artists 
as “imitators” twice removed from the reality of the Forms, in 
Book 10.602ff. 
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“Well, as we were saying when we began this discus- 
sion,’ we must first learn their nature and, I think, if we 
can agree sufficiently on that, we can also agree that these 
same people can possess these qualities, and that in fact 
we must choose no one but these as the leaders of our 
states. 

“And how do we do that?” 

“Well, as to the natures of philosophers, let us agree 
that they are constantly devoted to that learning, which 
makes clear to them that part of existence which is eternal 
and does not wander round between growth and decay.” 

“Yes, let's agree on that.” 

“And their devotion is to the whole of it,” I said, “and 
they do not willingly pass over anything that is insignifi- 
cant, or larger, or of greater or less value, just like those 
we discussed earlier who are ambitious and lovers.” 

“You're right,” he said. 

“Now consider the next point, whether those who are 
to be the sort of people we were discussing must have 
something in their nature in addition to this.” 

“Such asP” 

“Not lying and under no circumstances be willing to 
accept falsehood, but rather detest it and be devoted to 
truth.” 

“That's fair enough,” he said. 

“Not only is it fair enough, my friend, but one who is 
by nature a lover of something is under total obligation to 
love everything that belongs to and is akin to the objects 


of his love.” 


3 At 5,474b3-c3. 
4 At 5.474d3-75b2. 
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“You're right,” he said. 

“Could you find anything closer to wisdom than 
truth?” 

“How could I?” he said. 

“Can a lover of wisdom and a lover of lies have the same 
nature?” 

“In no way!” 

“Then he who is truly a lover of learning must search 
for the whole truth right from childhood as far as possi- 


ble.” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Yet going on from this, I think that we know that who- 
ever has passions that incline sharply toward one thing is 
weaker toward others, like a stream diverted from the 
main channel.” 

“Of course.” 

“If a person were a true philosopher and not a fake one, 
I think that when his passions have flowed into his learning 
and everything of this sort, he would be led to the pleasure 
of the soul by itself alone and leave aside those which arise 
through the body.” 

“Yes, that must be right.” 

“Such a person is temperate and not at all passionate 
about money. Why money and high expenditure should be 
a serious matter is a subject more fit for someone else to 
worry about.” 

“So it is.” 

“Again, I think we must also consider the following 
point when you are going to distinguish between a nature 
which is a lover of wisdom and one which isn’t.” 
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“What's that?” 

“You must not overlook any trace of illiberality. Petti- 
ness in my view is the extreme opposite to the nature of a 
soul which is constantly seeking to reach out for the sum 
total of things divine and human.” 

“That is so true,” he said. 

“Do you then think it is possible for the one who is 
high-minded and has the whole of time and existence in 
his view to regard human life as something great?” 

“No, that’s impossible,” he replied. 

“Such a person then will not consider death as some- 
thing terrifying either?” 

“No, not at all.” 

“Then it would appear that a cowardly and niggardly 
nature would have nothing of true philosophy in it.” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“What then? Is there any way in which an orderly per- 
son, who is not passionate about money, or mean-minded, 
or a Charlatan, or a coward, can turn into someone who 
drives a hard bargain and is unjust?” 

“No, there isn’t.” | 

“And another thing: while you are looking at the philo- 
sophical soul and the one which isn’t, from earliest youth, 
look carefully to see if it is just and gentle, or intractable 
and undisciplined.” 

“T certainly will.” 

“And there’s something else I think you won't over- 
look.” 

“What's that?” 

“Whether he is quick or slow to learn. Or do you expect 
anyone to love something enough who does whatever he 
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does with painful effort and the little he achieves is done 
with great difficulty?” 

«That couldn’t happen.” 

“What if he were completely forgetful and couldn't re- 
tain whatever he learnsP Could he fail to be empty of 
knowledge?” 

“How could he fail to be?” 

“So if he toils without profit, don’t you think he'll be 
forced finally to despise himself and such activity?” 

“Of course he will.” 

“Then let us never count a forgetful soul among com- 
petent philosophers, but insist that the one we’re looking 
for be retentive.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Moreover, we would also agree that the unrefined, 
ill-formed nature would lead nowhere but to disorder?” 

“What else?” 

“Do you consider truth is akin to disorder, or propor- 
tion?” 

“Proportion.” 

“Then, in addition to everything else, lets look for a 
mind with a natural sense of proportion and grace, whose 
innate disposition will make it easy to direct toward the 
concept of every aspect of reality.” 

“Of course.” 

“What then? I hope you don’t think that the character- 
istics we have gone through are not essential and compat- 
ible with each other for the soul which is going to partici- 
pate competently and fully in reality?” 

“No, we have covered the most essential points,” he 
said. 
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“Is there any way then in which you would criticize 
such a practice which one would never be able to practice 
competently unless one were naturally retentive, good at 
Jearning, high-minded, elegant, a friend and kinsman of 
truth, justice, courage, and temperance?” 

“Not even Momus’ would find fault with something 
like this,” he said. 

“Well,” I said, “when men of this sort have come to ma- 
turity in their education and in their time of life, wouldn't 
you entrust the state to them alone?” 

“And Adeimantus said: “No one could come back at you 
on any of this, Socrates. But the fact is something like this 
is what people experience every time they hear what you 
are now saying: they think that because of their inexperi- 
ence in asking and answering questions, they are being 
misled a little at each question by the method of argu- 
ment. With the accumulation of these little divergences 
the diversion is considerable by the end of the discussion 
and it seems to be the opposite of what was being dis- 
cussed at the beginning, just like being misled by those 
who are clever at draughts; those who aren't clever end up 
by being boxed in and have nowhere to move, so they too 
end up by being hemmed in; and as a result of this other 
sort of draughts, played with words, not counters, they 
have nothing to say since they are no more convinced 
that it leads to the truth.” I say this in view of our present 


ing agreed to the individual steps of the argument, is nevertheless 
not convinced of the truth of what S. finally asserts. But Adeim- 
antus also forces S. to turn aside, as it were, and meet the main 
objection that those who take up philosophy seriously are of no 
use to the state. 
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osition. In the present situation someone might say to 

ou that he can’t argue against each individual question 
theoretically, but that when it comes to facts he can see 
that whoever eagerly seizes upon philosophy—not those 
who do it when they are young as a set part of their educa- 
Hon and then drop it, but those who spend longer on it 
—the majority become really strange, not to say utterly 
depraved,’ while those who seem the most estimable nev- 
ertheless turn out to be useless to their states, because 
they have been involved in the practice you approve of.” 

“When I heard this, I said: Do you think then that 
people who say this are speaking falsely?” 

“I don’t know,” he said, “but Td love to hear what you 
think.” 

“You'd hear that they seem to me to be telling the 
truth.” 

“How is it right then,” he said, “to say that states will 
not be rid of evil until philosophers, whom we agree are 
of no use to them, rule in them?” 

“The question you're asking,” J said, “needs an answer 
in the form of an allegory.”!° 

“Really?” he said, “I didn’t think it was your practice to 
use images.” 

10 eikon = “image,” “likeness,” “simile”; “allegory” and “para- 
ble” are also translations which have been used, the translation 
here justified to some extent by the length and exact correspon- 
dence of the “image.” 

11 Adeimantus’ sarcasm here perhaps indicates Plato’s aware- 
ness of the difficulty of putting over some of his ideas in literal 
terms. 
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“Well!” I said. “Are you mocking me after landing me 
in an argument which is so hard to prove? Anyway, listen 
then to my allegory, to appreciate all the more how aptly? 
{ make the parallel. For the experience the best-educated 
have had in their states is so difficult that there is nothing 
at all quite like it, but in making the parallel and defending 
their cause one must draw from many sources, just as 
painters depict compound creatures such as stag-goats. 

Imagine, then, the following happening whether you 
are talking about many ships or just one. You have a ship’s 
master!’ who is bigger and stronger than all the crew, but 
he’s a bit deaf!4 and somewhat shortsighted, and his knowl- 
edge of seamanship is of a similar order. The crew are at 
loggerheads with each other over the way to navigate the 
ship: each thinks he should be captain!® although he has 
never been taught the skill, nor can he say who taught him, 
nor even when he learned. Not only this but they claim it 
can’t be taught!® and also are ready to cut anyone to pieces 
who says that it can. They constantly crowd around the 
ship’s master himself, begging him and doing everything 


ad loc.). The word can also mean “exact,” which is how it is taken 
here. The unusual word may indicate a (semi-apologetic) rejoin- 
der to Adeimantus’ sarcasm; “aptly” seems to fit the careful detail 
of the subsequent image. See also 8.553c3. 

13 naukléros: the person who owned and financed the ship, as 
distinct from the kubernétés (see below, n. 15). 

14 For the image, see Ar. Eq. 40—44. 

15 kubernétés, literally “steersman,” “pilot,” combining the 
roles of captain, helmsman, and navigator. 

16 As Plato himself argued (e.g., in Gorgias) with reference to 
the nature of ruling in an Athenian democracy: i.e., it was not a 
“skill” (techné) based on knowledge (episté@mé). 
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they can to get him to entrust the steering oar to them. 
But if they sometimes fail to persuade him while others 
succeed, these others they either kill or throw off the ship, 
and, befuddling the worthy!” master with mandrake,!® or 
alcohol, or something else, they take control of the ship 
and as they sail use up everything on board and drink and 
orge themselves as you’d expect men like this to do. As 
well as this they sing the praises of anyone who is clever 
enough to rally them to persuade or compel the master to 
let them rule, calling him a seaman, helmsman, someone 
who understands ships, while they disparage the man who 
can’t as useless. They have absolutely no knowledge of 
what a true captain is: that he must have a thorough grasp 
of the time of year, the seasons, the weather, the stars, the 
winds, and everything that is pertinent to his skills, if he is 
to be really fit for command, but as to how he will captain 
the ship (whether some want it or not), they do not think 
it is possible to gain either the skill or the practice of it, 
along with the art of captaincy. If this sort of thing goes on 
on board ship, don’t you think the true helmsman would 
really be called a stargazer!® and idle-talking and useless 
to them, by those seamen on ships which are manned like 
this?” 
“Certainly,” said Adeimantus. 
“I certainly don’t think you need an analysis of my al- 
legory,” I said, “to see that it resembles the attitude of 


17 gennaios = “noble,” frequently, as here, with ironic empha- 
sis; see Resp. 2.363a8, 8.544c6. 

18 An intoxicant. 19 metedroskopon: a frequent criti- 
cism, and, according to Plato, a popular accusation against S., 
alleged by him at his tria] (Ap. 18b, Pol. 299b). 
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states toward true philosophers, but you understand what 
Į mean.” 

“Yes, indeed,” he said. 

“First of all, then, explain the allegory to that man who 
is surprised that philosophers are not valued in their cities 
and try to persuade him that it would be much more sur- 

rising if they were.” 

“Well, I shall,” he said. 

“And further that you are telling the truth when you 
sav that those most highly regarded in philosophy are use- 
less to the majority. However, tell him to accuse those who 
don’t use philosophers of being useless, not those who are 
educated. Indeed it is not in the nature of a captain to beg 
his crew to be commanded by him, or wise men to ap- 
proach the doors of the rich. But he who coined this clever 
phrase was lying; the truth naturally is that if a rich or a 
poor man fall ill, he must go to the doors of his doctor and 
everyone who needs to be governed should go to the doors 
of the man capable of ruling, and the ruler, if in truth he is 
any good, should not beg those he rules to be ruled by him. 
But you will not be far wrong in comparing our present- 
day political rulers to the seamen we were just talking 
about, and those they call useless and stargazers with true 
helmsmen.” 

“You are quite right,” he said. 

“As a result of all this, then, and in this situation it’s not 


easy for the best practice to be highly regarded by those 


rich than wise “because the wise spend their time at the doors 
of the rich” (Arist. Rhet. 1391a7—12). This is Plato’s second criti- 
cism of sayings of this poet, although here not named (see 
1.331d5ff.). 
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who practice the opposite. Philosophy gets the greatest 
and strongest abuse because of the people who claim to 
practice such things. These are the people of whom you 
say that he who indicts philosophy claims that most of 
those who resort to it are utterly worthless, while the 
highest-minded are useless, and I agreed that you were 
stating the truth, didn’t IP” 

“Yes.” 

“So have we finished discussing the reason why the 
educated are useless?” 

“Indeed we have.” 

“Do you want us to discuss the next topic: the reason 
the majority are necessarily inferior and, if we can, to try 
to show that philosophy is not responsible for this ei- 
ther?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Let’s hear each other’s arguments by reminding our- 
selves of the point where we discussed what kind of nature 
the man who is going to be fine and good”? must have from 
birth. First, if you remember, truth was his leading prin- 
ciple”? to which he had to devote himself thoroughly in 
every way, or else, as an impostor, he could have no part 
in true philosophy whatsoever.” 

“Yes, that was what we said.” 

“And isn’t this one point so very much contrary to the 
view about him currently held?” 

“Indeed it is,” he said. 

“Shall we not then be defending him fairly if we say 


aristocrat, adopted by Plato to represent the philosopher-ruler 
(see above, Book 4 n. 21). 
23 Stated at 485c3. 
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that as a true lover of learning, he was born to fight his way 
toward reality and not fritter away his time among those 
many individual subjects that are reckoned to be real; he 
moves on without losing heart or ceasing from his passion 
until he grasps the nature of each and every thing through 
that part of the soul which is fitted to grasp something of 
that sort through its kinship with it. Through this, after he 
has approached and immersed himself in what really ex- 
ists, and given birth to intelligence and truth, he may gain 
knowledge and a true life, and be nourished and so be 
relieved of his labor pains,24 but not before?” 

“Put like that, it would be most fair,” he said. 

“What then? Will this man have some claim to love 
falsehood, or the complete opposite: will he hate it?” 

“He'll hate it,” he said. 

“Indeed, when truth is the leading principle, I don’t 
think we would ever say that a chorus of evils flows from 
it.” 

“No, how could we?” 

“But a healthy, just character follows, accompanied 
also by temperance.” 

“That’s right,” he said. 

“Furthermore, why must we necessarily compel the 
rest of the chorus of the philosopher's nature to line up all 
over again right from the beginning? I’m sure you can 
recall that it turned out that among them were courage, 
high-mindedness, aptitude for learning and memory, and 
when you interposed the point that, although anyone will 
be obliged to agree with what we say, leaving aside the 
arguments and looking at the actual people our discussion 
was about, he would claim that some of those he saw were 
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useless, and the majority were utterly evil. In examining 
the reason for this slander we have now come to the point 
of asking why are the majority evil, and for this reason we 
have again taken up the nature of genuine philosophers 
and defined it according to its essential meaning.” 

“That is the case,” he said. 

“So we must look at the ways this nature has deterio- 
rated, how it is utterly destroyed in most people, although 
, small number escape: those whom they call useless 
rather than bad. And after this we must go on to look at 
those that imitate this nature and who set about putting it 
into practice; we must see what the natures of souls are 
like which come to a pursuit which they are not worthy of 
and which is greater than they are; creating disharmony 
everywhere; in every way and among all men they have 
saddled philosophy with the reputation you mention.” 

“What are these ways of deteriorating you're talking 
about?” 

“I shall try to explain them to you,” I said, “if I can. I 
think every one of us will agree on the following: such a 
nature, one that has everything we have just called for in 
the person who would develop into a complete philoso- 
pher, rarely appears among human beings, and there are 
few at that. Or don’t you think so?” 

“Oh yes, definitely.” 

“Think how many great sources of corruption exist for 
these few.” 

“What are they, then?” 

“The most extraordinary thing of all that you'll hear of 
is that each one of the qualities in that nature which we 
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praised corrupts the soul which possesses it and drags it 
away from philosophy. I mean courage, temperance, and 
everything we discussed.” 

“That sounds extraordinary,” he said. 

“And then on top of this,” I said, “every so-called good 
destroys and tears it away: beauty, wealth, physical strength, 

owerful family links within the state, and everything con- 
nected with these things: you know the kind of thing I 
mean?” 

“I do,” he said, “and I'd love to learn what you mean in 
more detail.” 

“Well then, get the right meaning of all this, and it will 
be quite clear to you, and what I have told you about them 
won't seem absurd.” 

“How do you expect me to do that?” he asked. 

“On the subject of every seed or growing thing,” I said, 
“whether growing in the ground or living creatures, we 
know that any which does not get its proper food, or cli- 
mate or environment, the stronger it grows, the more it 
lacks these essentials. Evil is more opposed to good to my 
mind than it is to what is not-good.” 

“Of course.” 

“It stands to reason then, I think, that the finest nature 
in a more alien environment will turn out worse than an 
inferior one.” 

“It does.” 

“Well then, Adeimantus,” I said, “are we to agree that 
the naturally best souls which happen to have a bad up- 
bringing become particularly bad, or do you think that 


great wrongdoings and pure villainy are the result of an 
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inferior soul and not one from a vigorous nature ruined by 
its upbringing, while a weak nature will never be the cause 
of great good or evil?” - 

“No, it's as you say.” 

“If then the philosopher’s nature which we proposed 
happens to get the right teaching, I think, it will necessar- 
ily grow and attain the highest virtue, but if it is not sown, 
grown, and nurtured in the right conditions, it will attain 
quite the opposite qualities, unless one of the gods hap- 

ens to come to its rescue. Or do you too think, like most 
people, that there are some youngsters who are ruined by 
sophists, and that there are some sophists who, as private 
individuals, ruin them to a significant extentP2> Don’t you 
think that it’s those who make these sort of claims who are 
the greatest sophists, who educate most thoroughly and 
produce the kind of person they want, young and old, male 
and female?” 

“When?” he asked. 

“When many sit down together, in the assemblies, or 
the law courts, or the theaters, or the camps or any other 
public meeting place, and amid much noise they criticize 
those who say and do certain things, and praise those who 
say and do other things, both to excess as they shout and 
clap, and so on top of their noise the stones and the place 
where they are echo and double the racket of the blame 
and praise. Indeed, in such a scene how do you think a 
youngster’s heart, as the saying goes, would be affected? 
Or what kind of private education he has received could 
withstand this and, overwhelmed by such blame and 


25 I.e., individual sophists, as opposed to the sophistry of the 


masses. 
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raise, would not pass away borne downstream wherever 
it carries him? And will he agree with these people on what 
is good and what is shameful, will he adopt the same hab- 
its as they and become like one of them?””° 

“He will be under enormous pressure, Socrates,” he 
said. 

“What’s more,” I said, “we haven’t yet mentioned the 
greatest compelling force.” 

“What’s that?” he asked. 

“It’s the one these teachers and sophists actually apply 
when they can’t persuade them by reasoning. Or don’t you 
know that they punish the disobedient with disenfran- 
chisement, fine, and death?” 

“Yes, they certainly do that,” he said. 

“What other sophist, or what kind of private argu- 
ments, could be held out against these and win?” 

“None, I suppose,” he said. 

“None indeed,” I said, “but even to try would be very 
foolish. For no other kind of character educated for virtue 
exists, nor has done, nor ever will,?’ designed to counteract 
the teaching of these people among men, my friend. As 
for the gods, let’s leave them out of the argument, as the 
saying goes. Now you should know for certain that in say- 
ing that it is the providence of the gods which saves what- 
ever has been saved and turns out as it should in the con- 
dition of society such as we have now, you would not be 
far wrong.” 


27 I.e., within the political world as it actually exists. On the 


realization of Plato’s Utopia, see the introduction to this volume, 
section 2 (iii). 
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“I don’t think any differently, at any rate,” he said. 

“And there is yet another point,” I said, “in addition to 
these which you ought to accept.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Each of those private individuals who work for a liv- 
ing, whom these people call sophists and consider as their 
rivals in trade, teaches nothing but the ordinary beliefs 
of the majority of people which they promulgate when- 
ever they meet together, and which he calls wisdom.” For 
example: if a person were studying the moods and appe- 
tites of some huge strong creature he was rearing, how he 
should approach it, and handle it, and when it is most dif- 
ficult, or most tame, and why this is so, on what occasions 
it usually makes the various noises it utters, and what kinds 
of sound, when uttered by someone else, calm it down and 
provoke it. Then when he has learned all of this by asso- 
ciating with the creature and spending time with it, he 
would call this wisdom and having established this as a 
skill he would turn to teaching it, knowing nothing in truth 
as to which of these beliefs and passions is beautiful or 
ugly, good or bad, or just and unjust. But he would label 
all these concepts according to the beliefs he had formed 
from the large animal, calling what the animal enjoyed 
good and what made it angry bad. He would have no other 
vocabulary to describe these things, but would call its 
compelling demands just and good, not having seen how 
far the nature of what is necessary and what is good in 
reality are different, nor would he be able to explain it to 
anybody else. I mean, in heaven’s name, if that’s the sort 


their abilities and influence, see Ap. 19d—20c.). Their influence is 
compared with the sophistry of the masses. 
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of person he is, wouldn’t you think he was a strange 
teacher?” 

“I would indeed.” 

“Do you think therefore that the person who considers 
it wisdom to have observed the temper and pleasures of 
many people of various sorts he has met, whether in paint- 
ing, or the arts, or in administering a state, is at all differ- 
ent from this man? Because that means that if one mixes 
with these people and shows them some poetry, or some 
other handicraft, or service to the state, making the masses 
masters of himself beyond what is unavoidable, he will 
be under the so-called necessity of Diomedes® to make 
whatever these people approve of. But that these things 
are truly good and fine, have you ever yet heard of any one 
of them producing an argument that is not utterly ridicu- 
lous?” 

“No, and I don’t think I ever shall!” he said. 

“Well now, having considered all this, call to mind our 
former point: is it possible for the majority of people to 
accept and consider that actual beauty, and not the many 
instances of it, or any actual concept, not the many in- 
stances of it, exists?” 

“Definitely not,” he said. 

“So its impossible for most people to be philoso- 
phers.” 


“It is.” 


30 An inescapable compulsion. Origin obscure. The scholiast 
derives the expression from an incident in which Odysseus bound 
Diomedes after the latter had attempted to kill him. 
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“And so those who pursue philosophy are bound to be 
disparaged by them?” 

“Yes, that must be so.” 

“And indeed by those private individuals*! who are 
eager to associate with the crowd and please it.” 

“That is clearly so.” 

“As a result of all this then, what sanctuary do you see 
for the philosophical nature so as to stand firm in its pur- 
suits and reach its goal? Consider this in the light of what 
we said before: for we agreed that an aptitude for learning, 
memory, courage, and high-mindedness are part of this 
nature. 22 

“Yes.” 

“Does that mean that such a person will be first among 
all from earliest childhood, especially if the body grows 
like the soul?” 

“What’s to prevent it?” he said. 

“Then his friends and fellow citizens will want to em- 
ploy him, I think, when he grows older to deal with their 
affairs.” 

“Of course.” 

“They will lavish attention on him with requests and 
honors, and anticipate and flatter his future capabilities.” 

“Well, that’s the sort of thing that usually happens,” he 
said. 

“What do you think then that such a man will do in such 
circumstances?” I asked, “especially if he actually comes 
from a large state and is wealthy and of high birth there, 
and yet again is handsome and tall? Won't he be full of 


31 See above, n. 28. 
32 At 487a above. 
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impractical expectations and consider himself potentially 
capable of dealing with the affairs of Greeks and foreign- 
ers as well, and will raise himself high over them and be 
filled with senseless conceit and empty thought?” 

“Yes, he certainly will,” he said. 

“If someone approaches a person with such a disposi- 
tion calmly, and tells him the truth—that he has no sense, 
but needs it, and won’t get it unless he works like a slave— 
do you think it would be easy for him to take this in through 
the great evils surrounding him?” 

“It’s hardly likely,” he said. 

“If then,” I said, “because of his fine nature and his 
natural familiarity with reason, he somehow has insight 
and yields and is drawn toward philosophy, what do we 
think those people will do, who think they are losing the 
use of this man and his company? Won't they press every 
means and every argument on him, to prevent him being 
persuaded, and to prevent the one who is trying to per- 
suade him from succeeding, and scheme against him pri- 
vately and publicly haul him into court?”*4 

“Yes, that’s absolutely bound to happen,” he said. 

“Is it therefore possible for such a man to be a philoso- 
pher?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Then can you see,” I asked, “that ours was not a bad 


34 A probable reference here to S.’s fate at the hands of the 
Athenians at his trial for impiety (399). Xenophon, Mem. 1.2.12, 
suggests his association with Alcibiades, along with the sophist 
and oligarchic politician Critias, as key figures behind the charge 
against S. of corrupting the youth of Athens. 
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argument then,” that the very parts that make up a philo- 
sophical nature when wrongly brought up are the cause 
in some way of getting out of good habits, just as are the 
so-called good things, wealth and all such possessions?” 

“No, it wasn’t a bad argument, in fact it was right,” he 
said. 

“There, my good friend,” I said: “such is the magnitude 
of the ruin and downfall of the finest nature considered 
from the point of view of the best practice, a nature which 
is rare enough, as we claim. And indeed from such men 
come those who do the greatest harm to states and indi- 
viduals, just as those who flow in the other direction®® do 
good. But the petty nature never did anything great for 
any individual or state.” 

“That’s very true,” he said. 

“Indeed these people, those most suited to philosophy, 
fall by the wayside, and leave her abandoned and unwed, 
while they themselves lead a life that is neither suitable 
nor true; then others come in upon her, and abuse her 
unworthily, like an orphan bereft of her kinsfolk, and they 
attach such reproaches to her as you say her detractors do: 
namely, that of her consorts, some are worth nothing, 
others deserve every punishment.” 

“Yes indeed, that is what they say,” he said. 

“And they say it with good reason,” I said. “For other 
little men, seeing this territory which has become empty, 
though stuffed with fine names and pretensions, leap 
gladly from their trades into philosophy, like those fleeing 
from their prison cells to take refuge in the sanctuaries— 


35 At 491b—c. 
36 For the metaphor, see above, 485d7-8. 
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people who are actually most ingenious in their paltry 
skills. For it remains a fact that, set against the other trades 
and even though faring as it does now, philosophy retains 
a more magnificent reputation, desired by many with im- 
perfect natures whose souls are stunted and crushed by 
their labor, just as their bodies are maimed by their crafts 
and trades. Or is that not necessarily true?” 

“It certainly is,” he said. 

“Do you think these people are any different,” I asked, 
“from a bald little blacksmith who has made some money, 
has just been released from prison, has had a bath in the 
wash house, is wearing a new cloak like a bridegroom all 
dressed up, and, owing to his master’s lack of money and 
friends, is about to marry his daughter?” 

“There isn’t any difference at all,” he said. 

“What kind of children would you expect such people 
to have? Won't they be inferior bastards?” 

“They must be.” 

“What about this point? When those who are not worth 
educating approach philosophy and associate with it in a 
way that does not accord with her worth, what kind of 
thoughts and beliefs can we say they will produce? Won't 
they really be claptrap and not worth hearing, since they 
contain nothing genuine or related to true thinking?” 

“I agree entirely,” he said. 

“So it’s only a tiny fraction, Adeimantus, of those who 
engage in philosophy according to her worth that are left,” 


4 dov secl. Ast: a€vov ddyOuvijs A: dEvov ws adnOwis D: 
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I said: “either, I imagine, a type of high-minded and well- 
brought-up person who finds himself in exile, stays faithful 
to his nature in the absence of those who will corrupt him; 
or, when a great soul is born in a small state and takes no 
notice of the state’s affairs as being beneath him; and a tiny 
group, I suppose, is justified in turning away from some 
other trade which they justly regard as beneath them, and 
would approach her, as being ideally suited. There would 
also be our friend Theages’ bridle, as it were, as a restrain- 
ing influence: for him all other things have conspired to 
divert him away from philosophy, while nursing his sick 
body prevents him from getting involved in politics.2” My 
own case isn’t worth mentioning: my divine sign; I don’t 
suppose it’s happened to anyone else, or to anyone in the 
past. Now, those who have become part of these few and 
have tasted what a sweet and blessed thing they possess, 
have, moreover, seen the madness of the majority of peo- 
ple and the fact that no one does anything salutary, so to 
speak, for the state’s affairs, and that there is not even an 
ally with whom one could go to the aid of justice and res- 
cue it; but like a man falling among wild beasts who is 
neither willing to join them in their criminal activities, nor, 
as he is on his own, is capable of holding out against all 
their savagery, he would be killed before he could benefit 
the state or his friends in any way and would become use- 
less to himself and the rest. So taking all this into account, 
he holds his peace and attends to his own business, just as 
when in a dust storm or driving rain raised by the wind, 


especially involvement in politics, see Ap. 31c—32a, Euthyphr. 3b. 


The following passage might be seen (along with Ap. 3leff.) as 
Plato's S.’s apologia for abstention from state politics. 
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someone having taken shelter under a wall, sees the rest 

filled to the brim with lawlessness and is delighted if he 

can somehow lead the rest of his life free from injustice 

and unsanctioned deeds and meet his end with good hope 
aciously and with equanimity.” 

“Well I tell you,” he said, “he would end up having 
achieved a not inconsiderable amount.” 

“But not a very great amount either,” I said, “since he 
has not found a state constituted in a fitting way. For in 
one that is fitting he will grow more and preserve the com- 
mon interests along with his own. Well now, I think we 
have discussed the reasons why the subject of philosophy 
has received such condemnation, and unjustly at that, in 
sufficient detail, unless you still have something to say?” 

“Well, I don’t want to say any more on this,” he said, 
“but which of today’s states do you say are suitable for 
philosophy?” 

“None whatsoever,” I replied; “but that is what I do 
complain about: that none of the states constituted at pres- 
ent are worthy of the philosophical nature, because it is 
being twisted about and changed for the worse into some- 
thing else: just as some foreign seed sown in unsuitable 
soil loses its properties and is usually crowded out and 
reverts to a native variety, so too this sort doesn’t retain its 
own powers, but degenerates into some alien type. But if 
it takes on the best constitution, as it is itself the best, then 
it will show that it would in fact be divine, while the rest 
are of human origin in terms of both their natures and 
their practices. So you are clearly going to ask me now 
what this constitution is.” 
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“You're wrong there,” he said. “I wasn’t intending to, 
but I shall ask if this state or another one is what we dis- 
cussed when we were setting up ours.” 

“In other respects it is,” I said, “but the real point we 
agreed even then? was that there would always have to be 
one thing in the state which would preserve the rationale 
of the constitution that you had when as a lawgiver you set 
down your laws.” 

“Yes, we did agree on that,” he said. 

“But it wasn’t made sufficiently clear,” I said, “for fear 
of what you by your criticisms have shown to be a long 
difficult presentation, since the rest is not the easiest of all 
to explain.” 

“What sort of thing?” 

“How a state should undertake the study of philoso- 
phy without being destroyed. For all great enterprises are 

rone to fail and, as the saying goes, fine things are in fact 
difficult.” 

“Yet all the same,” he said, “let’s get to the end of this 
outline by getting all this cleared up.” 

“It’s not the lack of will that will hold us back,” I said, 
“but, if anything, the lack of ability. But you will see for 
yourself my serious intent. Observe even now that I’m 
going to stick my neck out and say in all seriousness that 
the state must adopt the practice opposite to the present 
one. 

“How?” 

“At present,” I said, “those who do take up philosophy, 
being youths just emerging from childhood, are coming to 
it at the stage before setting up home and earning a living, 


39 See above, 3.412a—b. 
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and, though regarded as the most accomplished philoso- 

hers, give it up just at the hardest point—and by the 
hardest, I mean the subject of reasoning. After this, if they 
are called upon and are willing to listen to others doing 
this subject, they consider it’s great stuff, thinking they 
should do it as a sideline, but as they approach old age, 
with few exceptions, their fire goes out far more com- 

letely than Heraclitus’ sun, inasmuch as it is never re- 
kindled.”#° 

“Then how should it be done?” he asked. 

“In entirely the opposite way. While they are youths 
and boys they should undertake an education in philoso- 

hy suitable for youngsters, just as in fact they do in phys- 
ical education by which they flourish and become men. 
They should certainly take good care of their bodies and 
so gain support for their philosophy, and as they grow 
older, when the soul begins to reach its peak, they should 
increase their exercises with it. But when their strength 
begins to fade, and they give up political and military ser- 
vice, then they should range about freely and do nothing 
else, unless it be some sideline, if they intend to lead their 
lives happily and prepare a fitting destiny for the life they 
have lived in the other world after they die.”*! 

“You really seem to me to be speaking from the heart, 
Socrates. However, I do think that the majority of your 
listeners will argue against you even more whole-heartedly 
_ and are not going to be convinced in any way whatsoever, 


starting with Thrasymachus.” 
41 S. here goes directly counter to the view, expressed by Cal- 


licles in Grg. 484c-d, that philosophy should be an exclusively 
youthful activity, to be put away on reaching maturity. 
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“Don't set me and Thrasymachus against each other,” 
I said. “We’ve just become friends—not that we were en- 
emies before. We shall leave nothing untried until we can 

ersuade him and the rest, or we do something useful for 
them in that life when they'll be born again and get into 
another discussion like this one.” 

“It’s a short time then you’ve decided!” he said. 

“On the contrary, it’s no time at all compared with eter- 
nity,” I said. “However, it’s no surprise that most people 
are not persuaded by what I’m saying: they have never yet 
seen what we are now talking about come into being,” but 
al] too frequently such words as these have been deliber- 
ately contrived to fit together and not tumble out unpre- 
meditated as they do here and now. As for a man who has 
been made to equal and resemble virtue to the point of 
achievable perfection in word and deed and who holds 
power in some other state of this kind, they have never 
yet seen a single one, let alone many. Perhaps you don’t 
agree. 

“On the contrary.” 

“What’s more, my good friend, they have not become 
sufficiently attentive to fine free discussions of the kind 
which rigorously seek out the truth from every angle for 
the sake of knowledge, but which acknowledge from afar 
the smart captious stuff from obscure sources aimed at 
nothing other than success and contention both in the law 
courts and at private gatherings.” 

“No, they haven't,” he said. 


to nun legomenon (“what we are now talking about come into 
being”), with balance of clauses and assonance. 
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«jt was for these reasons,” I said, “that we saw this 
before** and were afraid, and yet forced on by the truth 
we said that no state or constitution, nor any man likewise 
could ever become perfect before some compulsion by 
chance involves those few philosophers who are not cor- 
rupt, but who are now called useless, in looking after the 
state and being sensitive to its needs (whether they want 
to or not), or some true love of true philosophy latches on 
to the sons of those who are now in power or are kings, or 
even onto these latter themselves by some divine inter- 
vention. To claim that either or both of these situations are 
impossible, is, I maintain, unreasonable. For if it were so, 
we would rightly be laughed at for describing things like 
castles in the air. Or is this not so?” 

“No, it is so.” 

“If then some compulsion for those most highly quali- 
fied in philosophy to undertake the affairs of the state has 
either come about in the dim and distant past, or even 
exists today in some foreign place—somewhere far from 
our view, in fact—or if it happens in the future, we are 
prepared to fight to defend our argument that the said 
constitution has come into being and exists, and will in- 
deed come into being when the Muse herself takes 
power over the state. It’s not impossible for this to happen, 
you know; we are not talking about impossibilities, but 
they are difficult matters, and we are agreed about that.” 

“I certainly think so,” he said. 

“But you won't agree,” I said, “that the majority of 
people think so?” 


43 E.g., at 489a. 44 I.e., the philosophic Muse which 
guides the Platonic ruler. 
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“They probably don't,” he said. 

“Look, my good fellow,” I said, “don’t utterly condemn 
the majority in this way. They will have a different kind 
of belief, if, instead of being contentious, you encourage 
them do away with their prejudice against a love of learn- 
ing, and make it clear whom you mean when you talk 
about philosophers, and again if you define their nature 
and business, as we did a little while ago, in such a way 
that they won't think you are talking about those whom 
they are thinking of. And even if they do regard them in 
this way, will you say they are not going to adopt a different 
view and answer differentlyP4> Or do you think that any- 
one who is generous and mild-tempered will be annoyed 
at someone who is not difficult, or will resent someone 
who is ungrudging? For I shall forestall you by saying that 
such a resentful nature is found in a few people, but not 
in the majority.” 

“And I shall agree with you, of course,” he said. 

“Does that mean that you will also agree that the ones 
who are responsible for the majority being ill-disposed 
toward philosophy are those who rush in where they don’t 
belong like a drunken rabble, abuse each other, and are 
quarrelsome and always stirring up gossip about person- 
alities and acting in a way least fitting for philosophy?” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“I don’t imagine, Adeimantus, that he who genuinely 
has his thoughts directed at what exists has the leisure to 
look down on people’s activities and be filled with envy and 


45 There is a textual crux here. The sense seems to be the 


possibility of changing the minds of the masses. Burnet brackets 
the whole sentence a2—4. 
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;]] will as a result of fighting against them. Instead he sees 
and observes things which are regulated, always internally 
consistent, that do no wrong and are not wronged by each 
other, are orderly and rational, and these he imitates and 
models himself on as far as possible. Or do you think there 
is any way in which one would not imitate something one 
enjoys being associated with?” 

“No, that’s impossible,” he said. 

“The philosopher who allies himself with the divine 
and orderly becomes divine and orderly, as far as is pos- 
sible for a human being. But there is a good deal of dis- 
paragement among everyone.” 

“Absolutely.” 

“If then,” I said, “some compulsion comes upon him to 

ut into practice what he sees in the divine realm in the 
private and public lives of men, and to mold not just his 
own character, do you think he would become a bad cre- 
ator of temperance, justice, and every other common vir- 
tue?” 

“Certainly not,” he said. 

“But if the majority see that we are telling the truth 
about him, will they get irritated with philosophers and 
refuse to believe us when we say that a state would never 
otherwise be successful, unless artists portray it using 
some divine model?” 

“They won't be annoyed if in fact they realize it,” he 
said, “and yet what kind of portrayal do you mean?” 

“They would take a state,” I said, “and people’s way of 
life, rather as you do a writing tablet. First of all they 
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would wipe it clean—not an easy task. The point is, you 
know, they would immediately differ from other people in 
this: in not wanting to deal with either an individual or a 
state, or even draft laws, before they had taken over a clean 
slate, or had cleaned it themselves.” 

“Indeed, and rightly so,” he said. 

“So do you think that, after this, they would sketch out 
the outline of your state?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then, I think, as they complete the work, they would 
frequently look carefully** in each direction: toward what 
is naturally just, good, and temperate, and all suchlike, 
and on the other hand to what they would put into human 
beings, combining and blending from their regular occu- 
pations a human likeness using as their model what Ho- 
mer called the image and nature of god engendered in 
men.”47 

“That’s right,” he said. 

“Then I think they would rub out and redraw some 
parts until they had made human characteristics as much 
and as far as possible dear to the gods.” 

“At any rate the painting would be very beautiful,” he 
said. 

“Is there any way then,” I said, “that we are going to 
convince those you said were going to attack* us head on, 
that the person we commended to them is this sort of 
portrayer of political constitutions, on whose account they 
were annoyed with us because we were entrusting our 
state to him; and now that they have heard it, are they 
somewhat less aggrieved?” 


46 I.e., looking (away) at their models (see above, n. 2). 
47 Hom. Il. 1.131. 48 At 5.474a. 
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“Yes, very much so,” he said, “if they have any sense.” 

“What aspects can they possibly dispute? It won't be 
over the fact that philosophers are lovers of reality and 
truth?” 

“Oh no, that would be absurd,” he said. 

“Nor will it be over the fact that their nature, which we 
have discussed, is closely related to the best.” 

“No, not that either.” 

“Well then? Can they deny that such a nature which 
happens to find appropriate pursuits will not be as per- 
fectly good and wisdom-loving if this can be said of any? 
Or will they rather say it’s one of those we ruled out?” 

“Surely not.” 

“Will they then be further incensed by our saying that 
until the philosophical class takes control of the state, 
there will be no respite from trouble for the state or its 
citizens, nor will its constitution which we have discussed 
in theory be fully realized in practice?” 

“Less so, perhaps.” 

“Do you want us to say therefore not that they have 
become less angry, but completely acquiescent and con- 
vinced in order to agree with us out of a sense of shame, 
if for no other reason?” 

“Certainly,” he said. : 

“Well then, in that case let’s assume they're convinced 
by this,” I said. “But will anyone argue this next point: that 
there is no chance that the offspring of kings and poten- 
tates will be born philosophers by nature?” 

“No, no one would argue that,” he said. 

“Can anyone argue that if anyone is born like this, they 
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will necessarily be corrupted? We too agree that it is dif- 
ficult to save them, but is there anyone who will argue that 
in the whole of time out of all of them not even a single 
one would be saved?” 

“Well, how could they?” 

“But surely,” I said, “if there were one competent per- 
son born controlling a compliant state, he would accom- 
plish everything we now find unbelievable.” 

“Yes, one is enough,” he said. 

“For surely if there is a ruler,” I said, “administering 
the laws and practices we have discussed, I don’t suppose 
it’s impossible that the citizens want to carry them out.” 

“No, no matter how you look at it.” 

“But there again, would it be at all surprising and im- 
possible if others should believe as we do” 

“Well, speaking for myself, I don’t think so,” he said. 

“And yet again, I think we have already argued ade- 
quately that if they are possible, these are the best ar- 
rangements.” 

“Yes, we have, quite adequately.” 

“Right, then, it looks as if the things we are saying about 
law-giving, if they could be realized, turn out to be the 
best, and, though difficult, yet not impossible.” 

“Yes, that is how it turns out,” he said. 

“In that case then, since we have reached this conclu- 
sion with some difficulty, we must discuss the rest that 
follows on from it, as to how and by means of what kinds 
of study and experience we shall acquire those who will 
preserve our constitution, and at what age each of them 
should take up these various activities, mustn’t we?” 
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“Yes, we must.” 

“My cunning ploy came to nothing,” I said, “when I left 
out of our earlier discussion*? the vexed question of the 
possession of women, childbirth, and the appointment of 
our rulers, since I knew that the complete truth would be 
difficult to establish and would cause resentment. None- 
theless, the time has now come when we must examine 
these topics. The question of the women and children has 
indeed been dealt with,°° but we must go in search of the 
matter of the rulers more or less from the beginning. We 
were saying,*! if you recall, that they must be shown to be 
lovers of their city when evaluated in terms of their plea- 
sures and pains and shown not to abandon their beliefs 
when in trouble, or in fear or any other setback. We must 
reject the man who is incapable of this, but the one who 
turns out to be altogether pure, like gold tested in fire, 
must be appointed as ruler and given rewards and prizes 
during his lifetime and after his death. Those were the 
sorts of things we were talking about when our discussion 
slipped through our fingers and veiled itself in fear of stir- 
ring up what now lies before us.”°? 

“That’s very true,” he said. “I do remember.” 

“You see, my friend,” I said, “I was hesitant to say what 
I have just had the courage to do. But now let’s have the 
courage to admit that we must establish philosophers as 
our guardians in the strictest sense.” 


50 At 5.451c—69a. 

51 At 3.412b-14a. 

52 Plato is suggesting that they should ideally have continued 
with the discussion of the education of the guardians, concluded 
at 412a. 
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“Yes, let’s agree on that,” he said. 

“Remember it stands to reason that there will be few 
of them: they must have the nature we’ve discussed; its 

arts are rarely willing to grow together into a single 
whole; the majority grow scattered about the place.” 

“How do you mean?” he asked. 

“You know that those who find learning easy, have a 
retentive memory, and are shrewd and sharp-witted, and 
their accompaniments, such as youthful spirit and high- 
mindedness—you know that these characteristics do not 
go together and are not willing to live alongside orderly 
lives in peace and security, but such people are carried by 
their quick wits wherever chance takes them and their 
stability disappears completely.” 

“That’s true,” he said. 

“Doesn't this mean, on the other hand, that those se- 
cure characters which are not easy to change, whom one 
tends to treat as reliable, and are also not easily moved 
when faced by fear in warfare, do the same, moreover, 
when faced with study? They're hard to shift and find it 
hard to learn. As if completely torpid, they nod off and 
yawn whenever they have to exert themselves on this kind 
of thing.” 

“That is the case,” he said. 

“But we said that someone must have a good proper 
share of both qualities, or we should not give him a share 
of education in the strictest sense, or honor or power.” 

“And rightly so,” he said. 

“So do you think there wont be much of this 
around?” 


53 At 485aff. 
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“Of course.” 

“So we must put him to the test in the troubles, fears, 
and pleasures we were talking about before that, and mat- 
ters which we passed over before but are raising now, 
namely that he must get practice in many subjects and see 
if he will be able to bear the greatest lessons, or actually 

lay the coward, as cowards do in other pursuits.” 

“Indeed, I’m sure you're right to look at it in this way,” 
he said, “but what do you mean by the greatest lessons?” 

“I think you'll remember,” I said, “that we distinguished 
three parts of the soul and compared what the function of 
each of them was in terms of justice, temperance, courage, 
and wisdom.” 

“If I didn’t remember that,” he said, “I would not be 
the right person to hear the rest!” 

“Does that also apply to what was said before that?” 

“What was that, thenP” 

“I think we said that in order to see these things in the 
best possible way, it would require another longer way 
round which would make these things quite clear if we 
took it, but that it would be possible to add explanations 
in keeping with what had been said previously. And all of 
you said that it was enough, with the result that what we 
said then seemed to me to be somewhat lacking in preci- 
sion; but if it satisfied you, you should say so.” 

“Well, I was moderately satisfied,” he said, “and indeed 
so were the others, apparently.” 


54 At 434d-4le. 


55 The “longer way” mentioned at 4.435d is intended to initi- 
ate the guardian into a full vision of the Form of the Good. 
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“Well, my friend,” I said, “a measure of such things, 
which falls in any way at all short of reality, is not at all a 
reasonable measure. For anything that is imperfect is not 
a measure of anything. Sometimes people think a thing is 
already sufficient and that they don’t need to go any far- 
ther.” 

“Indeed,” he said, “very often that’s what they find 
through being slack.” 

“And that’s the last sort of trait we want in any guardian 
of a state and its laws,” I said. 

“Evidently,” he replied. 

“So one must approach a subject like this by the longer 
route, my friend,” I said, “and apply no less effort to one’s 
study than to physical exercise, or, as we were saying just 
now, one will never reach the end of an important and 
most appropriate lesson.” _ 

“Are these not the most important,” he asked, “or is 
there something greater than justice and the things we 
have talked about?” 

“Not only greater,” I said, “but even with these very 
things, we must not merely look at a sketch, as we are do- 
ing now, but we must not pass by the most finished prod- 
uct. Or isn’t it ridiculous to spend all our energies on 
things of little worth to make them the most precise and 
pure, but not consider the most important things which 
are worth the greatest effort to determine with preci- 
sion?” 

“Certainly, he said, [a worthy thought];°° however, as 


56 This phrase is bracketed by most editors as an interpola- 
tion. 
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to what is the most important study and what you mean by 
it, do you think anyone could let you off without asking 
what it is?” 

“Certainly not,” I said, “go ahead and ask me yourself. 
At any rate you have heard it quite a few times, but now 
either you don’t understand, or more likely your intention 
is to cause me problems by your objections! However, I 
rather think it’s the latter since in fact you have often heard 
that the Form of the Good is the most important thing to 
learn, in relation to which ‘just’ and other such terms be- 
come useful and beneficial. And now you know more or 
less that this is what I’m going to say, and that, in addition, 
we don’t know it adequately. But if we don’t know it, you 
know that, even if we were to understand everything else 
as fully as possible, nothing is of any use to us without this 
notion, any more than we could acquire anything without 
the Good. Or do you think there is any advantage in having 
gained every possession, apart from the Good? Or to hold 
everything in high regard without the Good, but have no 
regard for anything beautiful and good?” 

“By Zeus, I certainly do not!” he exclaimed. 

“But furthermore you know that to most people plea- 
sure seems to be the Good, but to the more refined it is 
knowledge.” 

“Of course.” 

“And again, my friend, that those who believe this can- 
not point to what this knowledge is, but are forced to 
conclude that it is that concerned with the Good.” 

“And very silly it is too,” he said. 

“Of course it’s silly, isn’t it,” I said, “if they reproach us 
because we don’t know what the Good is, and in turn they 
speak to us as if we did know? They say, you know, that it 
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is knowledge of the Good, as though we understand what 
they mean whenever they utter the word ‘good.’” 

“That’s very true,” he said. 

“What about those who define pleasure as the Good? 
They are surely only slightly less full of misconceptions 
than the rest, aren’t they? Or aren’t even these people 
bound to agree that there are evil pleasures?”>” 

“Absolutely.” 

“It turns out, I think, that they agree that the same 
things are both good and evil. Isn’t that true?” 

“Of course.” 

“So it is clear that there are many serious disputes 
about this, aren’t there?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well then? Isn’t it clear that many would prefer things 
which are apparently just and fair, and even if they weren't, 
they would nevertheless choose to do these things, possess 
and have beliefs about them; but when it comes to good 
things, it’s no longer enough for anyone to acquire the 
appearance, but they seek out the real good, and everyone 
then disparages what appears to be good?” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“Indeed, that is what every soul pursues and for the 
sake of which it does everything, while sensing instinc- 
tively that there is something there, yet is at a loss and 
doesn’t have sufficient means to grasp adequately what it 
may be, nor does it actually develop a stable belief about 
it, as it does with everything else. Because of this it fails to 
gain any benefit even from the other things. Indeed, con- 
ceming such an important issue of such a kind, are we to 
say that even those who are best in our state to whom we 


shall entrust everything, are in the dark?” 
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“Those least of all,” he said. 

“At least I think,” I said, “if it isn’t known in what re- 
spects justice and fairness may be good, then it wouldn't 
be worth very much to have secured a guardian for them 
who is equally ignorant about it. My guess is that no one 
will have a sufficient knowledge of these things until he 
knows this.” 

“I think that’s a good guess,” he said. 

“So doesn’t that mean our constitution will be orga- 
nized and finished if such a guardian—one who under- 
stands these things—is in charge of it?” 

“That must be the case,” he said. “But what about you, 
Socrates? Do you maintain that good is understanding or 
pleasure, or something else other than these?” 

“That’s my man!” I said. “It’s been perfectly obvious for 
a long time now that you couldn't be satisfied with what 
other people think about this.” 

“It certainly doesn’t seem right to me, Socrates,” he 
said, “to be able to repeat what other people think, but not 
one’s own view when one has been occupied with these 
topics for such a long time.” 

“But then,” I said, “do you think it’s right for someone 
to talk about things he doesn’t know as if he did?” 

“Oh certainly not as someone who knows,” he said, 
“but as someone who is willing to say what he believes as 
what he believes.” 

“But then,” I said, “are you not aware that opinions 
formed without knowledge are all a disgrace, at best blind. 
Or do you think that those who hold an opinion without 
knowledge are any different from the blind who are travel- 


ing and get the road right?” 


58 I.e., those who have right opinion without knowledge. 
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“Not at all.” 

“Do you want to look at ugly, blind, and twisted things 
when it’s possible to hear good clear ones from others?” 

“No, Socrates,” said Glaucon, “for heaven’s sake, don’t 
stop when you're so near the end. We shall be satisfied if 
you discuss the Good in just the same way as you did jus- 
tice, temperance, and the other topics.” 

“I too shall be well and truly satisfied, my friend,” I 
said, “although I’m afraid I won't be up to it: in my eager- 
ness I'll be a laughingstock for my disgraceful behavior. 
Well, good people, let’s give up trying to find out for the 
moment what the Good is in itself. You see, to get even as 
far as my present state of thinking seems more than our 
present approach can manage. I’m willing to say what I 
think is the offspring of the Good and what resembles it 
most closely, if you like the idea: if not, TIl drop it.” 

“Well, tell us,” he said. “You'll pay for the tale of the 
father another time.” 

“I wish I could pay it back,” I said, “and you receive it, 
rather than just the interest as at the moment. So take the 
child and offspring of the good itself. But take care that I 
don’t unintentionally mislead you in any way by giving you 
a false account of the offspring.” 

“We'll take good care,” he said, “as best we can. Just 
carry on.” 

“Yes, once having agreed and reminded you,” I said, “of 
what we said earlier and what has already been said else- 
where many times.” 


“What was that?” he asked. 


59 Throughout this interlude in the argument, S. plays on the 
double meaning of tokos = “(financial) interest on capital,” or 


“offspring.” 
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“That many things are beautiful,” I said, “and many 
things good; we claim they are so and define them in our 
discussion.”°° 

“Yes, we do.” 

“Also that there is actual beauty, and actual good, and 
so concerning everything which we then classed as many, 
conversely we classed them in terms of a single Form of 
each of them on the grounds of there being one real one 
in each case: ‘that which is.”” 

“That is so.” 

“And that some of these we say can be seen, but not 
perceived by the mind, whereas the Forms can be per- 
ceived by the mind, but not seen.” 

“I agree entirely.” 

“By what part of ourselves then do we see what can be 
seen?” 

“Our sight,” he said. 

“So then we perceive what we hear by our hearing and 
everything else we perceive by our other senses?” 

“Yes, of course we do.” 

“Then have you noticed,” I said, “how very lavishly the 
creator of our senses has made our ability to see and be 
seen?” 

“Not particularly,” he said. 

“Well, look at it this way: is there anything which adds 
some other third element to our hearing and our voice so 
the one can hear and the other can be heard, which, if it 
were not there as a third element, the one won’t hear and 
the other won’t be heard?” 


60 E.g., at 5.475e. S. is here making a common Platonic dis- 


tinction between the Form and the objects of sense (see, e.g., 
10.596b5—10). 
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“No, none,” he said. 

“I don’t think,” I said, “there are many other cases, not 
to say any, that stand in need of anything of this sort. Or 
have you anything to say on this?” 

“No, I haven't,” he said. 

“But don’t you think that sight and the visible have this 
need?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Although I think there is sight in our eyes and its pos- 
sessor sets about using it, and there is also color in them, 
yet, if there were not a third element built in especially for 
this purpose, you know that your sight would see nothing 
and colors would be imperceptible.” 

“What’s this you're talking about?” he said. 

“It’s what you call light,” I said. 

“That’s true,” he said. 

“It’s by no insignificant notion that the sense of sight 
and the ability to be seen have been linked by a more valu- 
able bond than all other combinations, unless light has no 
value.” 

“On the contrary, it’s far from valueless,” he said. 

“Which of the gods in heaven would you claim is re- 
sponsible for what causes our sight to see light as well as 
we do, and visible objects to be seen?” 

“The same one as you and everyone else does. You’re 
obviously asking about the sun.”6! 

“As regards this god, is that where our sight comes 
from?” 

“How do you mean?” 


61 The sun was popularly regarded as a god, an idea which 
Plato expresses as convenient for his analogy. 
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“Sight itself is neither the sun nor the place where it’s 
found, which of course we call the eye.” 

“It certainly isn’t.” 

“Yet out of our organs of perception the eye is the one 
most like the sun.” 

“Indeed it is.” 

“So it has acquired the power it possesses dispensed 
from the sun like an infusion, hasn’t it?” 

“Indeed it has.” 

“And also the sun is not sight, is it, but as the cause of 
it, it can be seen by sight itself?” 

“That is so,” he said. 

“Then this is what I mean when I use the expression 
the offspring of the Good which the Good produced in 
proportion to itself: just as the good relates to the mind in 
the intelligible realm and what is perceived by the mind, 
so this body (the sun) relates to sight and what can be 
seen. 

“How do you mean?” he asked. “Just go through that 
for me once more.” 

“Take the eyes,” I said: “you know that when someone 
can no longer direct them at those things whose colors 
daylight provides, but which appear as under the night sky, 
they become weak and seem, like the eyes of blind people, 
as if their sight is impaired?” 

“Indeed,” he said. 

“When they see clearly, I think, what the sun illumi- 
nates, sight seems to be in the very eyes themselves.” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Then think about the function of the soul in this way. 
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Whenever it fixes upon what truth and reality illuminate, 
it observes and recognizes it and appears to have intelli- 
gence. But when it settles on anything mixed up in dark- 
ness, growth, and decay, it forms an opinion and seems 
weak; it changes its views this way and that, and appears 
to have no intelligence.” 

“Yes, it seems to.” 

“Then what gives the truth to what is known and the 
ability to know to the knower, you must say, is the Form 
of the Good. As it is the cause of knowledge and truth, 
consider it an object of knowledge. But beautiful as are 
both of these, knowledge and truth, if you think the Good 
as something even more beautiful than these, you will 
think about it in the right way. As for knowledge and truth, 
just-as in the previous example it was right to think of light 
and sight as sunlike, but wrong to think of them as the sun, 
so in this instance it is right to think of both as ‘goodlike,’® 
but wrong to think that either of them is the Good; the 
state of the Good should be valued much more highly.” 

“You mean extraordinary beauty,” he said, “if it gives 
us understanding and truth, yet itself is beyond these in 
beauty. I’m sure you wouldn't call that pleasure.” 

“Hush! Be careful what you say,” I warned him, “but 
go on thinking further of the image in this way.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“You will agree, I think, that the sun not only gives 


62 agathoeidés: this word occurs only here in extant classical 
Greek, most likely coined by Plato for this context. 
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things that can be seen the ability to be seen, but also their 
generation, growth, and nurture without being the gen- 
eration itself.” 

“No, for how could it be?” 

“And that therefore in objects of knowledge, not only 
is the ability to be known present, thanks to the Good, but 
also being and reality is in them because of it, although 
the Good is not being, but reaches even farther beyond it 
in rank and power.” 

Here Glaucon in great amusement said: “Apollo, what 
marvelous hyperbole!”® 

“You're the one to blame,” I said: “you made me tell 
you what I think about these things.” 

“And don’t, whatever you do, stop,” he said, “apart 
from explaining the similarity with the sun again, if you’re 
leaving anything out.” 

“Well,” I said, “there’s certainly a great deal I’m missing 
out. 
“Don’t leave anything out this time,” he said, “not even 
the tiniest bit.”. 

“I think there’s quite a lot,” I said. “Anyway, as far as 
the present circumstances permit, Pll not miss anything 
out on purpose.” 

“No, I'm telling you, don’t,” he said. 

“Now, I said, “consider, as we have been saying, there 
are two entities and they govern first the type and place 


>? 


Glaucon may be referring either to the description of the Good 
or S.’s “hyperbolic” style (or both); in his reply S. chooses to as- 
sume the latter. It is typical of Plato jokingly to undercut his own 
rhetoric at a climactic moment. 
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that can be grasped mentally, and second of the visible, so 
I don’t give the impression I’m trying to split hairs over 
the name by talking of ‘heaven’; so have you then got 
these two concepts: visible and intelligible?” 

“T have.” 

“Right then, imagine a line cut in two. Take two un- 
equal segments and again cut each one in the same ratio, 
one for the visible class, the other for the intelligible; and 
you will have in the first segment of the visible section 
images in relation to each other by their clarity or obscu- 
rity- and by images I mean firstly shadows, the reflections 
in water and in those surfaces which are solid, smooth and 
shiny, and everything like this, if you get my meaning.” 

“Well yes, I do.” 

“Now take the second section which this one resembles 
to be the living creatures around us, all natural things and 
the whole class of artificial things.” 


65 For 509d6-10b8 in diagrammatic form, see Appendix to 
Book 6. The question in which direction the inequality of the 
divisions of the line should go was disputed by the ancient com- 
mentators: Plutarch (Qaest. Plat. 1001 d-e), whom we follow 
here, argued that greater length represented greater obscurity, 
on the grounds that the multifarious nature of what is visible (and 
so intellectually less knowable) implies a greater length. Proclus, 
on the other hand (In R. 1.289.6-18) equated greater length with 
the greater intellectual clarity of the intelligible world. Modern 
commentators are similarly divided, and, on the arbitrariness of 
the choice, see Denyer, “Sun and Line,” 292-93. The classes 
could, of course, also be arranged vertically, as S. implies at 
511d8if. (and as in Denyer). 7.534a5-~8 suggests that Plato re- 
garded the proportions as a subsidiary matter. 
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“Y’]l do that,” he said. 

“And would you be willing to agree that the division of 
truth to falsehood is in this ratio: as belief is to knowledge, 
thus resemblance is to what it resembles?” 

“Yes, I agree entirely,” he said. 

“Now consider again in what way the section of the 
intelligible is to be divided.” 

“What way is that?” 

“In the one section, the soul is forced to investigate 
from hypotheses, by using as images what were at the 
previous stage things imitated, not by working toward a 
first principle, but toward a conclusion. In the other sec- 
tion, by contrast, it moves from the hypothesis toward a 
first principle which transcends hypothesis, but without 
the images of the earlier section, and so constructs its way 
of operating from the very Forms by themselves.” 

“I dont really understand what you mean,” he said, 
“but <tell me> again.” 

“<I will>,” I said. “I think you'll understand more eas- 
ily after a few preliminary remarks, I think you know that 
those who study geometry and arithmetic and similar sub- 
jects postulate odd and even, geometrical figures and the 
three kinds of angles, and other relationships of this sort 
according to each system of inquiry. So, taking these things 
as known, they make them their hypotheses and don't 
think it worth their while to offer any justification for them 
to themselves or others, on the grounds that they are clear 
to everyone. And starting from these, they go on through 


66 There is a lacuna in the text here, and in particular uncer- 


tainty as to how words are divided between Glaucon and S. Our 
text and translation follow Slings’ hypothetical reconstruction. 
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the remaining steps and end up in agreement at the point 
they set out to reach in their investigation.” 

“Yes, of course,” he said, “I know all that!” 

“So you'll also know that they make use of the visible 
forms as well and make their arguments about them, al- 
though considering not the actual things, but those they 
resemble, making their arguments on the basis of the 
square itself and the diagonal itself, but not the line they 
are drawing, and similarly with everything else. These very 
things they are forming and drawing, of which shadows 
and reflections in water are images, they now in turn use 
as their images and aiming to see those very things which 
they could not otherwise see except in thought.” 

“You're right,” he said. 

“This then is the class that is intelligible that I was talk- 
ing about, where a soul is forced to use hypotheses in its 
search for it, without working toward a first principle be- 
cause it is unable to escape from its hypotheses to a higher 
level, but by using as images the very same things of which 
images were made at a lower level and, in comparison 
with those images, were thought to be clear and valued as 
such.” 

“I understand that you mean geometry and those arts 
related to it.” 

“So understand, too, what I mean by the other sec- 
tion of the intelligible, which reason itself grasps by the 
power of dialectic, using hypotheses which are not first 
principles, but genuine hypotheses, like steps and starting 
points, in order to go as far as what is unhypothetical and 
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the first principle of everything. And, grasping this prin- 
ciple, it returns once again, keeping hold of what follows 
from it, and comes down to a conclusion in this way, using 
no sense perception in any way at all, but Forms them- 
selves, going through Forms to Forms and ending up at 
the Forms.” 

“I understand,” he said, “but not fully, as you seem to 
be talking about a difficult task. You want to distinguish 
the part of the real and intelligible—that which is contem- 
plated by the science of dialectical discussion—as clearer 
than that part looked at by the so-called arts, for which 
hypotheses are first principles. And though those making 
the inquiry are forced to examine them by thought and not 
by using their sense perceptions, they do this not by work- 
ing back to a first principle but from hypotheses, and so 
they don’t appear to you to have any understanding of 
them, although they are intelligible objects when in con- 
junction with a first principle. It seems to me that you call 
the practice of geometers, and others of this sort, thought, 
but not understanding, as though thought lies somewhere 
between opinion and understanding.” 

“You have understood it very adequately,” I said. “Now 
take these four functions which are found in the soul in 
addition to these four segments—understanding at the 
highest level, thought at the second, belief at the third, 
and apprehension by images at the bottom—and put them 
in proportion according as you think each contains a mea- 
sure of clarity to the degree that its objects contain a mea- 
sure of truth.” 

“I understand and agree,” he said, “and TIl arrange 
them as you say.” 
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“After this, then,” I said, “compare our own nature as re- 
gards both education and the lack of it to such experience 
as this. Imagine people as it were in an underground 
dwelling like a cave with a long wide entrance facing the 
light along the whole length of the cave. They have been 
there since childhood shackled by the legs and the neck, 
so that they remain in the same spot facing only forward, 
unable to turn their heads right round because of the 
chains. There is light from a fire burning from above a long 
way behind them, and between the fire and the prisoners 
there is a path leading upward across which you should 
imagine there is a low wall built, just as puppeteers have 
a screen in front of the audience above which they present 
their entertainments.” 

“I can see it,” he said. 

“Now imagine people carrying props of all kinds along 
this wall above the top of it and statues and other creatures 
made of wood and stone and fashioned in all kinds of ways. 
Some of those carrying these objects speak, others are 
silent as you would expect.” 

“This image and prisoners you speak of are strange,” 


he said. 


L avrov Hirschig: avTovs ADF 
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“Just like us,” I said.+ “Tell me, would you think at first 
that people in this situation have seen anything of them- 
selves or each other except the shadows thrown by the fire 
onto the wall of the cave in front of them?” 

“How could they,” he said, “if they were forced to keep 
their heads still all their lives?” 

“What about the objects being carried past them? Isn’t 
it the same?” 

“Of course.” 

“If they were able to talk to each other, wouldn’t you 
think they would call what they saw real?” 

“They must do.” 

“And what if the prison chamber were to throw back 
echoes from the wall in front whenever any of the pass- 
ersby spoke; do you think they would think this was any- 
thing but the passing shadows speaking?” 

“Zeus, no! I’m sure they wouldn't,” he said. 

“Then in every respect,” I said, “what people in this 
situation would consider the real world would be nothing 
other than the shadows of the objects making them.” 

“There’s every reason to think that,” he said. 

“Now think about setting them free,” I said, “loosing 
their chains and curing their foolishness. What would it be 
like if something like this should happen to them? When- 


ever anyone was freed and suddenly made to stand up, 


1 The unexpected reference to present company clearly marks 
the image out as intended by S. as an allegory of the human con- 
dition, though presumably thought of as temporary (mpõrorv, “at 
first”) in the case of S. and his associates. 

2 Or (on another textual reading) “wouldn’t you think that 
they would reckon that the words they uttered applied to the 
things they see passing in front of them?” 
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look around, walk, and look up toward the light, it would 
be painful doing all this and because of the glare he would 
be unable to see the object whose shadow he saw before. 
What do you think he would say if someone were to say to 
him that what he saw before was nonsense, but now he 
was a little closer to reality, and being turned more toward 
real things, he would see more correctly and, moreover, if 
the person showing him all that was passing in front of 
him were to compel him to answer when asked what they 
were? Don’t you think he would be at a losst and think that 
what he had seen before was more real° than what was 
being shown to him now?” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“Also, if that person forced him to look at the light it- 
self, wouldn’t his eyes hurt and wouldn’t he turn and run 
back to what he can see and think that this was really 
clearer than what he’s being shown?” 

“That’s right,” he said. 

“And if,” I said, “someone were to drag him forcibly 
from there along the rough, steep uphill path and not let 
him go until he had hauled him out into the light of the 
sun, he would be in great pain and would complain about 
his being dragged along, and when he got to the light his 
eyes would be filled with the sun’s rays, and he would not 
be able to see even a single one of what he is now being 
told are real things, wouldn’t he?” 

“No, or at least, not immediately,” he said. 


4 aporein, the characteristic mental state of S.’s associates at 
the conclusion of the Socratic elenchus, e.g., Ap. 23d, Meno 80a, 
Tht. 149a. 5 aléthestera (“truer”), i.e., truer to reality 
(aléthés implies, as one of its meanings, “real,” “genuine”). 
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“Indeed, I think he would need to acclimatize himself 
if he’s going to look at what is above. First of all he would 
see the shadows most easily and then the reflections of 

eople and other things in water, and later on the things 
themselves. Then from this he could more easily contem- 
plate what is in the sky and the sky itself at night when he 
gazes at the light of the stars and the moon, or by day, the 
sun and the light of the sun.” 

“Of course.” 

“Then finally he would be able to see the sun, I think, 
not its reflection in water or even any other surface, but 
by itself alone in its proper place and he would be able to 
contemplate what kind of a thing it is.” 

“That must be so,” he said. ) 

“And straight after this he would be able to infer about 
it that this is what provides the seasons, and the years, 
and governs everything in the visible world, and is some- 
how responsible for all those things which they themselves 
used to see.” 

“That would clearly be his conclusion after that,” he 
said. 

“Then what does this mean? When he recalls his first 
dwelling and the wisdom picked up there and his former 
fellow prisoners, don’t you think he would be delighted by 
the transformation and pity the others?” 

“He certainly would!” 

“If they had any honors among them there, any acco- 
lades and rewards for anyone who could see the passing 
images most distinctly and could best recall which of them 
came first, which came last, and which came along to- 
gether, and as a result of this was best at predicting what 
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would come next, would you think he would long for them 
and envy those people among them who were honored 
and exercised power, or would he experience what Homer 
says and eagerly wish ‘to be a slave tending a field for 
someone else, a person of no renown’ and undergo any- 
thing rather than what he thought about down there and 
live in the way he did down there?” 

“I think that’s true,” he said. “He would agree to un- 
dergo everything rather than live as they do down there.” 

“Bear this in mind too,” I said. “If someone like him 
were to go down there again and settle down in the same 

lace, wouldn’t his eyes be filled with darkness coming 
suddenly out of the sun?” 

“Definitely,” he said. 

“And if he had to make out those shadows again and 
compete with those who were permanently in chains, 
when his sight was impaired, before his eyes adjusted, and 
since the time for this recovery would be quite long, would 
he not set the others laughing, and would it not be said of 
him that in going up to the top he had come back with his 
eyesight ruined and that it wasn’t worth even attempting 
to go up there? And, if they could somehow get their hands 
on him and kill him, wouldn’t they put the man to death 
who had tried to free them and lead them upward?”” 


over all the lifeless dead.” Plato is likening the dwellers in the cave 
to the dead in Hades. 489-91 are also quoted in full at 3.386c6-8, 
but there with a contrary implication: preferring poverty above 
to existence in Hades is undesirable, as encouraging a fear of 
death, and so the lines are to be expunged in their entirety from 
the educational program of Republic. 

7 A possible allusion to the actual fate of S. For other allusions, 
see Grg. 486c and 521c. 
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“Absolutely,” he said. 

“So then, my dear Glaucon,” I said, “we must fit this 
image in its entirety to what we were discussing before, 
comparing the place that appeared through our sight to 
the dwelling in the prison chamber and the light of the fire 
there to the power of the sun. If you take the upward 
journey and the seeing of what is above as the upward 
journey of the soul to the intelligible realm, you will not 
mistake my intention, since you are keen to hear this. Only 
God knows, I suppose, if this is entirely true; but this is 
how these things appear to me: in the knowable region the 
form of the Good is last among the things perceived and 
is seen with difficulty, but once seen, then this is to be 
reckoned as the origin of all that is right and good for ev- 
eryone. It gives birth to light and the source of light in the 
visible world, in the world of the intelligible it is the very 
thing which gives truth and understanding, and he who is 
going to act with good sense in private or public life must 
see this.” 

“Yes, I agree with this,” he said, “in as far as I can.” 

“Come on, then,” I said, “see if you can agree with this 
too; and don’t be surprised that those who go there are not 
willing to engage in human affairs, but their souls con- 
stantly hurry upward to spend their time up there, and 
that is what we would surely expect, if the image we have 
talked about is right in this aspect too.” 

“It is indeed reasonable,” he said. 

“Now what about this? Do you think it at all surpris- 
ing,” I asked, “if, after contemplating the divine, someone 
comes to the evils of human affairs and behaves in an 
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unseemly fashion and seems utterly ridiculous, since he is 
still dazzled, and, before getting sufficiently used to the 
darkness surrounding him, he is forced to plead in the law 
courts, or anywhere else, about the shadows of justice, or 
the images whose shadows they are, and dispute about it 
on the basis of how these things are understood by those 
who have never yet seen actual justice?”® 

“Its not at all surprising,” he said. 

“But if one had any sense,” I said, “one would remem- 
ber that there are two ways in which the eyes become 
confused, and from two causes: when you move from light 
into darkness and from darkness into light. Bearing in 
mind that the very same thing happens in the soul, when 
you see it bewildered and unable to see something clearly, 
you would not laugh irrationally, but would inquire 
whether in coming in from a brighter life it is plunged into 
darkness because it’s not used to this, or when moving out 
of greater ignorance into a clearer life it is overwhelmed 
by a more dazzling glare; and so one would consider the 
former happy as a result of his experience and life, and one 
would feel sorry for the latter, even if he wanted to laugh 
at him, his laughter would be less absurd than at the one 
which has moved from above out of the light.” 

“What you say is very reasonable,” he said. 

“That’s the way we have to think about these things,” I 
said, “if they are true. Education is not what some people 
who desire to be authorities on it say it is. They claim, I 


into the darkness; so laughter would be a more reasonable reac- 
tion (“less absurd,” b4) if directed at the former. For the philoso- 
pher’s amusement at the behavior of those who have not seen the 
light, see Tht. 175b-~d. 
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imagine, that if there is no understanding in the soul, they 
are supplying it, as if putting sight into the eyes of the 
blind.” 

“They certainly do claim that,” he said. 

“But however our present argument,” I said, “indicates 
that this ability exists in everybody’s soul, as does the organ 
by which each person learns: just as if the eye were unable 
to turn from the darkness toward the light in any way other 
than with the whole body, so it must turn about with the 
whole soul from the world of becoming until it is able to 
endure contemplating reality and the most brilliant part 
of reality. This is what we claim to be the Good, isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Of this very thing, therefore, there would be an art,” 
J said, “that of turning the soul around: how it will most 
easily and effectively be changed in direction, not implant- 
ing the ability to see in the organ, but devising a way of 
making the organ see, which already has vision but is not 
properly orientated or looking where it should.” 

“So it seems,” he said. 

“Then it seems that the other so-called excellences of 
the soul are pretty much as extensive as those of the body. 
In actual fact, you know, where they are not there initially, 
they are later implanted into our habits and practices. On 
the other hand, the capacity to think is, above all, some- 
thing more divine, it seems, which never loses its power, 
but becomes either useful and beneficial or useless and 
harmful, depending on its orientation. Or have you never 
noticed, in the case of those who are said to be inferior yet 
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clever, how keen the vision of their little soul is and how 
sharply it distinguishes the things it is turned toward; al- 
though its eyesight is not inferior, it is compelled to resort 
to villainy so that the more sharply it looks, the more evil 
it does?” 

“That is very much the case,” he said. 

“However,” I said, “if this part of such a nature had 
been hammered at in earliest childhood and had been 
knocked free of attachment to becoming, lead weights, as 
it were, which, grafted onto it through food and like plea- 
sures and delicacies, turn the soul’s sight downward—f it 
were rid of them, it would turn round toward the truth and 
this very same element of the same people would see these 
things most distinctly, just as it sees the objects it is now 
directed at.” 

“That is reasonable,” he said. 

“What then?” I said: “Isn’t it probable, and doesn't it 
follow from what we have said before that the uneducated 
and those with no experience of the truth should never be 
guardians of a state, nor those who have been allowed to 
spend their time in education through to the end? The first 
group, because they have no single viewpoint in life at 
which they have to aim in all their activities in the private 
and public domain; and the second because they will not 
do what they have to do willingly, as they think they have 
been transported to the Isles of the Blessed while still 
alive.” 


4.420b3ff., of which he has to remind Glaucon: that justice is the 
cooperation and interdependence of all sections of the commu- 
nity. That is why the guardians must leave their contemplation of 
the Good and descend again into the cave. On this issue, see 
further the introduction to this volume, section 2 (i). 
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“That's true,” he said. 

“Our job, then,” I said, “that of founders, is to compel 
those with the best natures to approach the study of what 
we earlier claimed was the most important thing,!! namely 
to see the Good and ascend that upward path, and when 
they have, and can see adequately, not allow them to do 
what they do row.” 

“What is that, then?” 

“To remain where they are,” I said, “and not be willing 
to go back down among the prisoners and share with them 
their labors and rewards they have, whether they are infe- 
rior or more worthy of serious attention.” 

“Then shall we be doing them a disservice,” he asked, 
“and cause them to live a worse life, when they could have 
a better one?” 

“You have forgotten again, my dear friend,” I said, “that 
this is not the purpose of the law that a single section of 
the community will do exceptionally well, but the inten- 
tion is that this will apply across the whole state by uniting 
the populace by persuasion and compulsion, and by mak- 
ing them share the services with each other which every 
individual can do for the common good; and the law itself 
can create such people in our state, not to allow each 
person to turn whichever way he wants, but so it can make 
full use of them in binding the whole state together.” 

“You're right,” he said, “I had forgotten.” 

“Observe then, Glaucon,” I said, “that we shall not be 
doing those among us who have become philosophers a 
disservice at all, but what we shall be telling them, when 
we compel them to look after and protect the rest, will be 


11 At 6.505a—b. 
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just. Because we shall say that it is reasonable for those 
who get to such a position in other states not to share the 
difficulties there: for they have grown there spontane- 
ously, without the consent of the state in each case, and 
what has grown spontaneously, owing its upbringing to 
nobody, and not eager to pay anyone for its nurture, has a 
just cause. 

“But we have bred you to be leaders in the hive, as it 
were, and kings both for yourselves and for the rest of the 
state, since you are better and more fully educated than 
they are and more able to share both kinds of life.!2 There- 
fore you must go back down one by one to live with the 
others and get used once more to contemplating the dark- 
ness. When you have become acclimatized you will see 
infinitely better than those who are down there and you 
will recognize every image that is there and what they 
are images of, because you have seen the truth about the 
beautiful, just, and good. In this way our city will be ad- 
ministered by us and by you, awake and not as in a dream, 
not as the majority of states are now run, by men sparring 
with each other and disputing over who should rule, as 
though it were some great good. But I imagine the truth 
of the matter is this: in a state where those who intend to 
rule are least keen to do so, it must be true that it will be 
run in the best way and with the least equivocation, while 
the state with the opposite kind of rulers will be governed 
accordingly.” 

“That is very much the case,” he said. 

“Do you then think that our nurslings will disobey us 
when they hear this, and each be unwilling to work hard 
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in the state when their turn comes, but spend most of their 
time living together in the pure realm?” 

“That’s impossible,” he said, “for we shall be giving just 
orders to just people. Yet every one of them will certainly 
approach government as an obligation, the opposite of 
those who now govern in every state.” 

“My friend, this is how it is, you know,” I said. “If you 
discover a life better than ruling for those who are intend- 
ing to govern, a well-run state becomes a possibility; for 
only there will the genuinely rich govern, rich not in mon- 
etary terms, but in that in which the happy man must be 
wealthy: a good, intelligent life. But if beggars and those 
starved of private resources enter public service thinking 
they must seize the good, it isn’t possible, for when the 
government becomes a matter of contention, such civil 
and internal war destroys both them and the rest of the 
state.” 

“That’s very true,” he said. 

“Do you have any other way of life that looks down on 
ruling for political motives,” I asked, “than that of true 
philosophy?” 

“Zeus, no!” he said. 

“But surely it’s those who are no lovers of government 
who must enter it; if not, rival lovers will fight over it.” 

“Of course they will.” 

“Who else then will you compel to go and guard the 
state other than those who possess the greatest discern- 
ment in such matters, through whom the state will be best 
run and who in fact have other distinctions and a better 
life than a political one?” 
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“No one else,” he said. 

“Do you then want us to examine how people of this 
sort will come to exist and how we shall lead them up to 
the light, as some are said to make their way up from 
Hades to the gods?”!* 

“Of course I do,” he replied. 

“Indeed, this would be no spinning of a potsherd, !* but 
the bringing of a soul round from day shrouded in a kind 
of darkness to the true day, an ascent to reality which we 
shall claim to be true philosophy.” 

“That is very much the case.” 

“Must we then examine which of our studies has the 

otential to achieve this?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then what would be the study which would transport 
the soul from what is coming-to-be to what isP But I’m 
thinking this out as I speak; didn’t we claim, however, that 
these people must be athletes in warfare when young?”!> 

“We did indeed.” 

“Then we must add this aspect of the study we are 
looking for to the previous one.” 

“Which is that?” 

“It mustn't be useless to men engaged in warfare.” 

“Certainly,” he said, “if it’s possible.” 


14 I.e., a matter of chance; a game where a potsherd, white on 
one side, black on the other, was thrown into a space between two 
groups, and depending on how it fell, one group pursued the 
other. A possible implied criticism of the arbitrary nature of the 
mythological elevation described in c2-3. 

15 At, e.g., 3.416. 
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“However, in our earlier discussion they were educated 
in physical exercise and the arts.” 

“That’s right,” he said. 

“Physical education, as I see it, is concerned with com- 
ing into being and passing away: that is, it presides over 
the growth and decay of the body.” 

“It seems so.” 

“Then it wouldn't be the subject we're looking for.” 

“Clearly not.” 

“Was it then the arts to the extent we explored them 

reviously?” 

“But that was just the counterpart of physical edu- 
cation, if you recall,” he said: “training our guardians in 
good habits, passing them on in accordance with a well- 
coordinated structure, not knowledge: and a balance with 
an orderly movement. In its stories it contained the culti- 
vation of other habits related to these, both those that 
were like myths and those which were nearer the truth; 
but as for a study which would lead to something like that 
which you’re now looking for, there was nothing of that 
in it.” 

“You recall what I said most accurately,” I said, “for in 
actual fact it contained nothing like this. Well, my dear 
Glaucon, what sort of study would be of that sort? All the 
craftsmen’s skills seemed vulgar somehow.”!6 

“Of course they did, and yet what other subject is left 
apart from the arts, the physical pursuits, and the handi- 
crafts?” 

“Come,” I said, “if we have nothing outside these to 
take up, let’s take one that embraces all of them.” 


16 See 6.495d-e. 
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“What could that be?” 

“One like this general one which all crafts, thinking, 
and knowledge make use of, and which everyone has to 
learn at the very beginning.” 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“It’s the simple one of distinguishing the numbers one, 
two, and three. In short, I mean counting and calculation, 
or isn’t it true of these numbers that every skill and exper- 
tise must contain something of them?” 

“Indeed they must,” he said. 

“And so must warfare, mustn't it?” 

“It certainly must.” 

“In tragedies, at any rate, Palamedes exposes Agamem- 
non every time as a completely ridiculous commander.'” 
Or haven’t you noticed he claims that having invented 
number he drew up the ranks in the army at Troy and 
counted the ships and everything else as if they hadn't 
been counted before this, and Agamemnon, it seems, if he 
didn’t know how to count, didn’t even know how many 
feet he had? Yet what kind of commander do you think 
he was?” 

“I'd say a peculiar one,” he said, “if this were true.” 

“Shall we then say that another subject essential for a 
military man is to be able to calculate and count?” 

“Certainly, more than anything else,” he said, “if he’s 


17 There are no extant versions, but Plato presents it as a 
popular topic, and Palamedes takes his place alongside Pro- 
metheus as a popular inventor-hero. Gorgias, the sophist (ca. 
485—ca. 380), composed a celebrated Defense of Palamedes (DK 
82 lla). 
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going to have any sort of knowledge about the ordering of 
his forces, or if he is even going to be a human being.” 

“Do you think the same as I do about this subject, 
then?” I asked. 

“What do you think?” 

“That it could well be one of those subjects that natu- 
rally lead to the understanding we’re looking for, but no 
one knows how to use it properly as something which in 
every way draws us toward reality.” 

“How do you mean?” he asked. 

“TI try and make clear at least what I think. I want you 
as my fellow explorer to say whether or not you agree with 
the things that to my mind lead toward what we are talking 
about, and those that don’t, in order for us to know more 
clearly if my guess is right.” 

“Show them to me,” he said. 

“Indeed,” I said, “I am demonstrating, if you can see it, 
first those things among our perceptions that do not re- 
quire the mind to examine them because they are ade- 
quately apprehended by sense perception, and those that 
demand that it should be used to investigate in every 
way because the sense perception is producing nothing 
sound.” 

“Clearly you mean objects perceived from a distance, 
and illusionist paintings.” 

“No, you don’t quite understand what I am saying.” 

“What exactly do you mean, then?” 

“The things which don’t require the mind,” I said, “are 
those which don’t result in contrary sense impressions at 
the same moment; those that do, I am saying, need the 
mind when the sense organ indicates one thing just as 
much as its opposite, whether it strikes the sense organ 
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from nearby or far away. You'll see what I mean more 
clearly if I put it like this: take these three fingers, the 
smallest, the one next to it, and the middle one.”8 

“Yes indeed,” he said. 

“Bear in mind now, I’m talking about them as seen 
from close quarters. But now look at them in the following 
way. 

“What is that?” 

“Each of them is equally a finger, and as such there is 
no difference whether you look at it as the one in the 
middle or the one at the end, whether it’s black or white, 
thick or thin, and so on and so forth. In all these instances 
the soul of most people is not obliged to ask the intelli- 

ence what a finger is; there is no instance where our sight 
indicates that a finger is at the same time the opposite of 
a finger.” 

“It certainly doesn’t,” he said. 

“So it would be reasonable to say,” I said, “that such an 
instance would not stimulate or arouse the intelligence?” 

“Tt would.” 

“Well, what about their bigness and smallness? Can 
sight see this well enough and does it make no difference 
to it whether one of them is in the middle or at one end? 
And does the same go for touch, thickness and thinness, 
softness and hardness? And don’t the other senses show 
that they are lacking in these respects, or does each of 
them work as follows? First of all, when the sense has been 
designed to identify something hard it has also been de- 


18 This and subsequent passages on the problems of sense 
perception can be read in conjunction with similar discussions in 
Phd. 101aff. and Tht. 154c. 
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signed to make contact with something soft: it relays to the 
soul that it has sensed that the same thing is both hard and 
soft, doesn’t itp” !9 

“That is so,” he said. 

“Must it not follow then,” J said, “that the soul is again 
at a loss in such a situation as to what on earth this sense 
means by hardness if it’s telling it that the same thing is 
also soft, and what the sense of light and heavy means by 
light and heavy, if it indicates that heavy is light and light 
is heavy?” 

“To be sure, these interpretations are absurd as far as 
the soul is concerned and demand investigation.” 

“Then in such a situation it’s reasonable,” I said, “first 
for the soul, calling on calculation and understanding, to 
investigate whether each of the things reported is one or 
two. 

“Of course.” 

“So if it appears to be two, then each of them appears 
to be both one thing and one of two things?” 

“Yes.” 

“If each of them is one, but both of them make two, 
the soul will consider the two as divided: you see it wouldn’t 
consider indivisible things as two, but as one.” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

“And yet, we agree that our sight saw large and small, 
but not as separate entities, but as mixed up together, don’t 
we?” 


19 At 5.478e—79a S. claimed that some things could also be 
seen as their opposites; in such cases sense perception is inade- 
quate, and so the soul ultimately has to call on intelligence and 
thought. 
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“Yes,” 

“But again, in order to get clear about this, the under- 
standing has been forced to see large and small not as 
mixed up, but as separate entities which is the opposite of 
what we just said with regard to sight.” 

“That is true.” 

“So that means it’s from such a starting point as this that 
we shall set about asking what is large and again what is 
small, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes I agree entirely.” 

“And it is for this reason we called the one the ‘intel- 
ligible’ and the other the ‘visible.” 

“That’s very true,” he said. 

“So this is what I was trying to say just now, that some 
things provoke thought, others don’t. The former impinge 
on the senses together with their opposites, which I de- 
fined as those that require understanding, while those that 
don’t do not.” 

“Ah, now I understand,” he said, “and I think you’re 
right.” 

“What then? Which class do you think number and the 
number one belong to?” 

“I don’t understand,” he said. 

“Well, work it out from what we’ve been saying,” I said. 
“If the number one itself can be seen sufficiently well by 
itself, or is grasped by some other sense, then, as we were 
saying in the case of the finger, it would not draw the soul 
toward reality. But if something is always seen at the same 
time with its own opposite, so that it appears to be no more 
one than its opposite, it would immediately need some 
means of making the distinction and the soul would be 
forced to be confused and to look for an answer, thereby 
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rousing thought within itself and raising the question what 
is the number one exactly; and so its understanding of the 
number one would be one of those things which turn and 
lead it to the contemplation of reality.” 

“But surely,” he said, “this is the key aspect of our visual 
perception of this: for we see the same number as one and 
an enormous number at the same moment.” 

“If this is true of unity,” I said, “then isn’t the same true 
of every number?” 

“Yes, of course it is.” 

“And don’t forget that all calculation and arithmetic is 
to do with number.” 

“That goes without saying.” 

“And it’s these that seem to lead us toward truth.” 

“Oh yes, absolutely.” 

“It looks as if they would be among the subjects we’re 
looking for,” I said. “After all, anyone involved in warfare 
must learn all this for marshaling his troops and a philoso- 

her must rise above the transient and grasp the substance 
of the real world, or he will never become a man of rea- 
son.” 
“That’s right,” he said. 

“And our guardian is actually a man of both warfare 
and philosophy.” 

“Of course.” 

“Indeed, Glaucon, the subject would be suitable for 
prescribing in our legislation, and for persuading those 
who are going to share the most important roles in the city 
to take up practical arithmetic and employ it for reasons 
not personal, but until they reach the stage of contemplat- 
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ing the nature of numbers through understanding itself, 
and not for buying and selling like merchants and those 
who are in the retail trade, but for the purpose of war, and 
turning the disposition of the soul itself away from tran- 
sience to truth and reality.” 

“That is excellently put,” he said. 

“Furthermore,” I said, “it’s just occurred to me that, 
now we have mentioned the study of calculation, how 
neatly it fits and how useful for our purposes in every way 
if one practices it to gain knowledge and not for indulging 
in petty commerce.” 

“How, exactly?” he asked. 

“It’s what we were just talking about: how surely it leads 
the soul somewhere upward and compels it to discuss the 
numbers themselves. It refuses to accept in any way if one 
argues by proposing that numbers are physically visible or 
tangible. You see, I’m sure you know that those who are 
expert in this laugh at anyone who tries to split the number 
one up in argument and refuse to accept it, but if you chop 
it up, they multiply it taking good care in case one should 
appear to be not one but many pieces,” 

“What you say is very true,” he said. 

“What do you think then, Glaucon, if one were to ask 
them: ‘My good fellows, what sort of numbers are you 
talking about in which there is unity of the sort you accept, 
where each and every one is equal to every other with- 
out the slightest difference, having no subdivisions within 
them?’ What do you think their answer would be?” 


20 J.e., the mathematicians counter what they see as an at- 


tempt to make one thing into many things by division (“chop it 
up”) by multiplying it. 
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“I think it would be that they discuss only those num- 
bers that can be conceived mentally, otherwise it’s impos- 
sible to grasp them at all.” 

“So do you see, my friend,” J said, “that in fact it is likely 
that we have to study this since it appears that the soul is 
forced to use intelligence itself to reach truth itself?” 

“Yes, it certainly does that,” he said. 

“Another point: have you noticed how those who have 
a natural gift for calculation are quick to learn in more or 
less all branches of study, while those who are slow, if they 
are educated and drilled in it, even if they gain no other 
benefit from it, nevertheless they all improve and become 
quicker than they were?” 

“That is the case,” he said. 

“And there’s another point, I think; you would not eas- 
ily find many subjects which give more labor to the student 
and practitioner than this one.” 

“I’m sure we wouldn't.” 

“Indeed, for all these reasons we must not abandon this 
subject, but those who are naturally the best must be edu- 
cated in it.” 

“I agree,” he said. 

“Right then, we'll take that one as settled,” I said. “Let's 
look at the next subject that’s concerned with this and see 
if it suits our purpose.” 

“Which one’s that? Oh, you mean geometry,” he said. 

“Indeed I do,” I said. 

“Insofar as some of it is relevant to warfare,” he said, 
“it is clearly suitable for pitching camp, seizing territory, 
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marshaling and deploying the army, and whatever other 
forms campaigns take in battle and on the march, some- 
one trained in geometry would be a different person than 
he would if he were not.”?! 

“Well, indeed,” I said, “even a small amount of geom- 
etry and arithmetic would be enough in such matters. But 
we must look at the larger part of it and go on much farther 
to see if it is relevant to it and makes it easier for us to see 
the form of the Good. Everything is relevant, we say, in- 
sofar as it forces the soul to turn toward that place where 
the most blessed part of reality is, which it must see by 
every means possible.” 

“You are right,” he said. 

“If then it does make it contemplate reality, it is what 
we want, but if it makes it contemplate the temporal 
world, it isn’t.” 

“We certainly agree.” 

“Therefore,” I said, “those who are experienced in the 
finer points of geometry will not dispute with us this at 
least: that this knowledge contains everything that’s the 
opposite to the arguments put forward in it by those who 
engage in it.” 

“How do you mean?” he asked. 

“I think the way they argue is quite absurd and is forced 
on them:?? I mean, they talk as if they were doing some- 
thing and making all their terms to fit their activity: they 
talk about making the square, applying and adding, and 


22 “Forced” (avayxatws) because those practicing geometry 


inevitably use the language of sense perception, whereas the sub- 
ject is essentially in the realm of pure knowledge. 
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similarly with everything else; but in my view the subject 
as a whole is studied for the sake of knowledge.” 

“I agree entirely,” he said. 

“So do we still need to agree fully on this?” 

“In what respect?” 

“That it is the knowledge of the eternally real and not 
what comes into being and then passes away.” 

“That’s easy to do,” he said. “Geometry after all is the 
knowledge of the eternally real.” 

“Then it would be the soul’s transport to the truth, my 
good fellow, and be productive of philosophical thought 
by directing upward that which we now wrongly direct 
downward.” 

“That’s as sure as can be,” he said. 

“Indeed it is as sure as can be,” I said, “and we must 
require that the inhabitants of your fine city do not hold 
back from their geometry in any way since its incidental 
topics are not insignificant.” 

“What are they?” he asked. 

“They are in fact what you said about warfare,” I said, 
“and what’s more, we know, I think, that in all subjects, in 
being better able to understand them, the man who is 
conversant with geometry will be immeasurably superior 
to him who is not.” 

“Immeasurably, by Zeus,” he said. 

“So are we to make this the second subject for our 
young people?” 


“We are,” he said. 


23 Possibly an element of humor or affection here (cou, “your 
fine city”); there were a number of Greek cities called Kal- 
lipolis. 
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“What's next? Do we put astronomy third? Or do you 
not think so?” 

“I certainly do,” he said, “since to have clearer percep- 
tions of the seasons, the months, and the years is not only 
suitable for farming and seafaring, but also no less for 
warfare. ”24 

“You are a splendid fellow,” I said, “because you're like 
someone who is afraid of the masses in case you appear to 
be prescribing useless subjects. But the truth is that it is 
not a trivial but a difficult task to believe that in these 
subjects there is a faculty in everyone’s soul which, after 
being impaired and blinded by other activities, is cleansed 
and rekindled and is worth preserving more than any 
number of eyes, as only with this one can the truth be seen. 
So those who agree with you think that you seem to be 
speaking unbelievably well, while those who have in no 
way perceived any of this will most likely think you’re talk- 
ing nonsense. For they cannot see any other benefit from 
these subjects worth mentioning. Consider then at once 
which group you are addressing: or perhaps you aren’t 
addressing either group, but are setting out your argu- 
ments chiefly for your own sake—not that you would hold 
it against anyone else if they were able to benefit from 
them in some way.” 

“TIl choose the latter,” he said, “to argue, ask and an- 
swer questions primarily for my own benefit.” 

“Then go back a bit,” I said, “because we didn’t get the 
right subject to follow geometry just now.” 


24 As in the previous discussion of geometry (526d1), the 


practical application of astronomy is introduced by Glaucon, only 
to be corrected by S. 
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“How do you mean we didn’t get it right?” 

“After the plane,” I said, “we went straight on to the 
solids of revolution before we took them by themselves. 
The right one to take in order after two dimensions is 
three dimensions. This I take to mean the generation of 
cubes and shapes that have depth.” 

“That’s right,” he said, “but, Socrates, I don’t think 
we've investigated these topics yet.” 

“Yes, and there are two reasons for this,” I said. “First 
because no state values them. They are researched in a 
feeble manner because they're difficult and the research- 
ers need a leader without whom they'd discover nothing, 
but who would be difficult to get hold of in the first place; 
and if they did get hold of one, as the situation is now, 
those with an aptitude to investigate such topics would not 
obey him in their arrogance. But if the whole state acted 
as a joint supervisor in showing respect for the topics, 
these people would comply and what they were constantly 
and eagerly looking for would become clear to them as to 
what they actually were. But although the subject is dis- 
paraged and discredited even now by most people, and 
because those who are researching it have no argument to 
prove it is useful, nevertheless, in spite of all this, the 
subject has burgeoned by the force of its charm, and it 
would be no surprise if this is coming to light.” 

“Yes indeed,” he said, “its elegance is something quite 
exceptional, But explain to me more clearly what you were 
talking about just now. You were proposing that geometry 
is the study of the plane surface.” 


Academy (see e.g., Guthrie, History of Greek Philosophy, 4:21- 
22). 
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“Yes,” I said. 

“Then,” he said, “at first you put astronomy after that, 
but later on you retracted that one.” 

“Yes,” I said; “in my eagerness to explain everything 
quickly the slower I went; because next in turn was the 
treatment of the dimension of depth, investigation of 
which is in an absurd state; and so I passed over it and 
talked about astronomy after geometry, as it entails the 
movement of solid bodies.” 

“You're right,” he said. 

“Then let’s make astronomy our fourth subject,” I said, 
“as what we have just left aside” is available, if the state 
will go for it.” 

“That’s fair enough,” he said. “As for you telling me off 
for commending astronomy in a crude sort of way, I now 
approve of your approach to it. You see, it seems clear to 
everyone that it forces the soul to look upward and leads 
us from this world to the world beyond.” 

“Maybe it’s clear to everyone but me,” I said. “I cer- 
tainly don’t think it is.” 

“But how come?” he asked. 

“Because as it is handled today by those who set out to 
lead it upward toward philosophy, it makes the soul look 
very much downward.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“You seem to me to be not ungenerous in your efforts 
to take on board what the ‘study of the world above’ is 
about! You see, if someone were to learn something by 
throwing his head back and looking at the decoration on 
the ceiling, you are likely to say he was studying it with his 


26 I.e., solid geometry (d8-9). 
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intellect and not his eyes. Perhaps you are right and I’m 
being simpleminded. You see, again I cannot think there 
is any subject that would make the soul look upward other 
than the one which deals with what exists and the invisi- 
ble world. Whether one attempts to learn something of 
the objects of our perception looking upward with mouth 
wide open, or down with lips sealed,?’ I would say he 
would never learn anything, as he has no understanding of 
such things, and his soul won’t look up, but down, even if 
he is studying lying on his back on the ground or floating 
on the sea.” 

“Tve got what I deserved,” he said. “You were right to 
tick me off. But still, what did you mean when you said 
they must learn astronomy in the opposite way to the way 
they do it now if they are going to learn profitably for our 
present purposes?” 

“The following,” I said: “these stars that adorn the 
heavens, since they ornament the visible sky, we think 
they're the most beautiful and perfect examples of their 
kind. And yet they fall far short of the real ones—those 
courses, represented by real speed and real slowness in 
real number and in all the real geometrical shapes, which 
are conveyed in relation to each other and convey what 
is in them, all of which can be apprehended by reason 
and intellect, but not by sight. Or do you have another 
view?” 


speeds (“are conveyed in relation to each other”) and themselves 
conveying around the various heavenly bodies (“and convey what 
is in them”). However, these are just visible manifestations of the 
invisible “real” astronomical system governed by real speed, etc. 
(d2-3), which is only apprehensible through the intellect. 
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“Not at all,” he said. 

“It therefore follows,” I said, “that we must use the 
splendor of the heavens as models for the purposes of our 
study regarding those other things,” just as if one might 
resort to figures elaborately drawn in various ways by Dae- 
dalus, or some other craftsman or artist. I imagine that 
anyone experienced in such matters would regard them as 
excellently executed, and yet it would be absurd to con- 
sider them seriously in order to apprehend within them 
the truth about equal, double, or any other proportion.” 

“How could that not be absurd?” he said. 

“Then,” I said, “don’t you think that anyone who is a 
real astronomer will have the same experience when he 
looks into the motions of the stars? That he'll think that 
the most beautiful way to organize such works is the way 
used by the creator of the heavens to make them and all 
that is in them? But as to the ratio of night to day and of 
these to the month and the month to the year and the 
ratio of the other stars to these and each other, don’t you 
think he’ll consider the man is absurd who thinks these 
always occur in this way and don’t vary at all, and seeks to 
comprehend the truth of them in every way he can, al- 
though they are physical bodies that can be observed?” 

“I certainly think so,” he said, “now I’ve heard what 
you ve just said.” 

“In that case,” I said, “as we approached geometry by 
making use of problems, so we shall approach astronomy. 
We'll pass over what's in the heavens if we're really going 


29 I.e., the invisible universe, of which the visible heavens 
are a “model” (paradeigma, d7). For the basic idea, see above, 
6.510d-e. 
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to take up astronomy and make the natural thinking fac- 
ulty of the soul useful instead of useless.” 

“My word, you're proposing a subject far more complex 
than astronomy as it’s now practiced,” he said. 

“Yes,” I said, “and I think we shall be prescribing the 
rest in the same way if there is to be any benefit from us 
as lawgivers. But come now, can you call to mind any ap- 
propriate subject?” 

“I can't,” he said, “just at this moment.” 

“Yet motion possesses not just one but several forms, 
in my view. It may take a clever man to name them all, but 
there are two which are clear even to us.” 

“What are they, then?” 

“As well as the one we’ve just had, there's its counter- 

art.” 
“What’s that?” 

“It’s possible,” I said, “that just as our eyes have fixed 
on astronomy, so our ears have fixed on harmonic motion 
and these sciences are related to each other, as the Py- 
thagoreans claim,*° and we too agree, Glaucon. Or how do 
we see it?” 

“As you've just said,” he said. 

“For this reason,” I said, “since this is a huge task, shall 
we ask them what their view is and see if there is anything 
they can add to it. But we shall guard our own interest 
throughout of all this.” 

“What is that?” 


30 The link is the “harmony of the spheres,” the harmonic 
proportion which, it was claimed, produced the sound emitted by 
the heavenly bodies as they revolve (see below, 10.616b-—17c and 
Guthrie, History of Greek Philosophy, 1:295). 
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“In case any of those we're going to bring up tries to 
learn anything incomplete and does not always reach the 
goal it should achieve, as we were saying about astron- 
omy a little while ago. Or do you not know that they do 
something else like this also concerning harmony? Like 
astronomers they slave away to no effect remeasuring 
again and again audible concords and sounds against each 
other.” 

“Heavens, yes, and quite absurd the way they talk 
about ‘condensed intervals’? and press their ears close 
like someone trying to catch what their neighbors are say- 
ing, some claiming they can still hear a sound in between 
and that this is the smallest interval with which they must 
measure, others dispute this and say they are now the 
same note: both groups preferring their ears to their 
minds.” i 

“Now,” I said, “you’re talking about those worthy fel- 
lows who give their strings what for, rack them up and 
screw them on their pegs. But just in case my image”? goes 
too far, with the blows being applied by the plectrum, and 
as a sort of accusation citing the reluctance or overreadi- 
ness of the strings to sound, I’m dropping the image and 
say that I’m not talking about these people, but those who 
we were saying just now we would ask about harmony,” 
since they do the same as they do in astronomy; for they 
are searching for number in the concord of sounds, but 
they do not rise to the challenge and inquire which num- 


33 S. is here making a distinction between empiricist musi- 
cians whom he satirizes (and whom Glaucon at 531a4 mistakenly 
thinks he is talking about), and the Pythagoreans, who identified 


musical intervals with arithmetical ratios. 
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bers are concordant and which aren’t, and why the differ- 
ences.” 

“That’s a fiendish task you're talking about,” he said. 

“Yes, but a useful one in the search for beauty and 
goodness,” I said, “though useless if investigated in any 
other way.” 

“That’s fair enough,” he said. 

“I also think,” I said, “that if our method of dealing with 
all these topics we’ve mentioned gets to their common 
relationship and works out how they relate to each other, 
it has some bearing on the direction in which we want our 
efforts to be spent, and is not wasted; but that if not, it is 
wasted.” 

“My thinking is on these lines too,” he said. “But you 
are talking about an enormous task, Socrates.” 

“Do you mean the preliminaries, or what?” I asked. “Or 
are we not aware that all these things are preludes to the 
theme* itself which we must learn? I’m sure you don’t 
think that those who are skilled in these matters are dia- 
lectitians.” 

“Zeus, no!” he exclaimed. “Apart from avery few whom 
I’ve met.” 

“Well, indeed,” I said, “will those who are unable to 
present or accept an argument be able ever to know any- 
thing at all of what we say they should know?” 

“Again, not even this last point.” 

“So, Glaucon,” I said, “is this now the very theme that 


34 yrooimia tou nomou: a wordplay on nomos: either “(musical 
or poetic) preludes to a song” or “preambles to a law.” This image 
and play on nomos is a common feature in Plato (see below, 
532d6-7) and very frequently in Laws (e.g., Leg. 4.722-23). 
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dialectic brings to a conclusion, which our power of sight 
would imitate though it’s part of the intelligible realm, the 
sight which we were saying attempts to concentrate its 
gaze on actual living creatures and on the stars themselves 
and ultimately indeed on the sun itself?*> So too, when- 
ever a person attempts to get at what each thing really is 
by dialectical methods through reason and without all the 
sense perceptions, and does not give up until he grasps 
what the real good is by pure intellect alone, he reaches 
the true goal of the intelligible world, just as the other man 
did previously in the visible world.” 

“I agree entirely,” he said. 

“What then? Don’t you call this journey” dialectic?” 

“Certainly.” 

“This,” I said, “is the release then from the shackles and 
the turning away from the shadows toward the images 
which cast them, and the light, and also the ascent from 
the cavern to the sunlight and there the inability still to 
look directly at the living creatures and the plants and the 
light of the sun, but see the divine reflections in water and 
the shadows of real objects, but not the shadows of images 
cast by some other such light which is just as unreal as 
compared with the sun: all this activity in the skills which 
we have discussed has the ability to uplift the best part of 
the soul toward the contemplation of the best in things 
that are in the real world just as previously it directed the 
part of the body with the clearest perceptions toward what 
is clearest in the physical, visible sphere.” 


35 As in the ascent from the cave at 516aff. 


36 Through a poreia (“journey”) dialectic attempts to solve the 
aporia (“puzzle,” literally “barrier on one’s journey”). 
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“I accept what you say as true,” he said, “and although 
I think it’s all very difficult to accept, yet from another 
angle it’s difficult not to. Nevertheless we must listen to 
your arguments, not just at this present moment, but we 
must also go back to them again and again. Let’s take all 
this as it now stands and move on to the actual theme and 
work our way through it as we did the prelude. So tell me, 
what is the character of the function of dialectic? What 
sections is it divided into, and what are its methods? You 
see it would now appear that these are what lead to the 
actual place which once we got there would be like a rest- 
ing place and the end of our journey.” 

“My dear Glaucon,” I said, “you won't be able to follow 
me any further, although my own effort would not be lack- 
ing in enthusiasm. And you'd no longer be looking at an 
image of what we’re discussing, but the real thing: at any 
rate, as I see it. Though whether it really is or not, is not 
worth asserting anymore, but we must maintain rigorously 
that there is something like this to see, mustn’t we?” 

“Of course.” 

“And likewise the fact that the potential of the dialectic 
would only be revealed to someone with experience of 
what we’ve discussed, a thing that’s possible in no other 
way, wouldn't it?” 

“That’s worth affirming too,” he said. 

“At least here is something no one will dispute with us, 
arguing that there is any other approach which attempts 
to grasp methodically in every case what each individual 
thing is in and of itself. In contrast, all the other arts have 
been developed either to deal with human beliefs and 
desires, or things which occur naturally or artificially, or 
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even the care of those things which occur naturally or ar- 
tificially. But the rest, which we said had some bearing on 
reality, geometry and what follows on from it, we see that 
while they dream about reality, it is yet impossible for 
them to see the waking vision while they use assumptions 
which leave these topics undisturbed, for which they can- 
not offer an explanation. You see, where the starting point 
is what is not known and the end and what comes between 
is woven together out of what is not known, what means 
are there that such a set of premises can ever become 
knowledge?” 

“None,” he said. 

“Does that mean, then,” I asked, “that only the dialec- 
tical method, by removing those hypotheses, proceeds in 
this way to the actual first principle in order to be securely 
based, and when the eye of the soul is buried in a kind of 
barbaric filth,*” it quietly draws and leads it upward us- 
ing as fellow workers and assistants in conversion the arts 
we have described? We have often referred to these as 
types of knowledge out of habit, for want of another name 
clearer than belief, but less precise than knowledge. We 
defined it earlier on, I seem to remember, as ‘thought,’ but 
it seems to me there’s no place for an argument about 
nomenclature when we have before us an investigation 
into matters of such great importance.” 


37 A traditional punishment for the unjust in Orphic eschatol- 
ogy (see 1.363d7-8). 

38 dianoia (“thought”) was classed at 6.511d8-el as the sec- 
ond category of what is noéton (“intelligible”), with a higher cat- 
egory of knowledge revealed by dialectig, leading to knowledge 
of the Forms. 
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“There certainly isn’t,” he said, {“provided only that it 
states what corresponds to the state of clarity in the 
soul,” [8 

Niri pact pa i $ saio, “as we were rp to wr ; 
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imagery. ag sii Siew last two can be gr pom under ¢ opin- 
ion, the first two under understanding where opinion 
deals with the impermanent, understanding with the real; 
and just as reality is to impermanence, under standing is is to 
opinion, and as understanding is to opinion, so knowledge 
is to belief and thought to conjecture by means of imag- 
ery. Let’s leave aside the relative proportions between all 
these and the division of both what is opinion and what is 
knowledge, Glaucon, so that we don’t get ourselves em- 
broiled in an argument many times longer than we had in 
some earlier topics.” 

“Well, I certainly agree with the rest,” he said, “as far 
as I can follow what you're saying.” 

“Do you not also call the person who can grasp an ac- 
count of the reality of each thing dialectical then? And 
anyone who doesn’t embrace it—in as far as the person 
wouldn’t be able to give an account of it to himself or any 
one else—will you claim that to that extent he has no un- 
derstanding of it?” 

“How could I not make such a claim?” he said. 

“And does the same apply to the Good, therefore? 
Whoever is unable by his reasoning to distinguish and 


content if the words we use express our meaning clearly” (Adam, 


Appendix XVI to Book 7, vol. 2, p. 193). 
40 See the diagram in the Appendix to Book 6. 
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separate off the notion of the Good from everything else 
and, like one in battle, explore every counterargument and 
strive to examine it not by reference to what is generally 
believed, but by reference to reality, in all of which he 
makes his way by faultless logic—will you claim that a man 
in this position either knows the Good itself or any other 
good; but if he happens to come across any image any- 
where, he does so by using his belief, not his knowledge, 
and he dreams his way through this present life fast asleep 
and before he wakes up here he'll first arrive in Hades and 
there fall permanently asleep?” 

“Yes, by Zeus,” he exclaimed, “I shall certainly agree 
with all of that.” 

“Then again these children of yours whom you are 
bringing up and educating in argument, if you were ever 
to do it for real you wouldn’t allow them, I think, if they 
were irrational like the geometrical lines,*! to hold office 
in your state in charge of the most important affairs.” 

“I certainly would not,” he said. 

“You will certainly make them follow this kind of edu- 
cation by law, by which they'll be able to ask and answer 
questions in the most knowledgeable way, won’t your” 

“I shall,” he said, “at least with your help.” 

“Do you think, then,” I asked, “that our dialectic, like 
a coping stone, lies at the top layer of our studies and that 
there is no other subject than this that you would rightly 
add farther up, and in fact the end point of our studies has 
now been reached?” 

“I do,” he said. 


41 A joke based on the double meaning of alogos = “irrational” 
and “incommensurable” (as applied to geometrical lines). 
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“Then all that remains for you is to allocate whom we 
shall give this teaching to and how we do it.” 

“That is clearly the case,” he said. 

“So do you recall the sort of people we chose in our 
previous selection of rulers?”” 

“Of course,” he said. 

“In other respects, therefore,” I said, “you have to con- 
sider that those kinds of people must be chosen: you see, 
we must prefer those who are very reliable and coura- 
geous and, as far as possible, the best-looking.® In addi- 
tion to this we must look not only for those noble and 
virile in their behavior, but they must also have those at- 
tributes in their nature which are conducive to this kind 
of education.” 

“What characteristics do you have in mind precisely?” 

“They must have a keenness of spirit for their studies, 
my good fellow,” I said, “and not be reluctant to learn. For 
I tell you, souls tend to play the coward far more in rigor- 
ous study than in physical exercise. The hardship is more 
their own, you see, being personal and not shared with the 
body.” 

“That’s true,” he said. 

“We must also look for someone with a good memory, 
persistent and no stranger to hard work. Or how else do 
you think someone will be willing to work hard at his 
physical education as well as complete so much study and 
mental exercise?” 

“No one would,” he said, “unless they have an entirely 
excellent nature.” 


43 Based on the common Greek assumption that good looks 
reflected inner favorable qualities (see e.g., Symp. 209b-c). 
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“Anyhow, the present mistake, and the reason that phi- 
losophy has fallen into such ill repute, is, as I said before," 
because it is unworthy people who take it up. It should not 
have been bastards who took it up, but people of genuine 
pedigree.” 

“How do you mean?” he asked. 

“First of all,” I said, “this keenness to work hard. No 
lame duck should take it up: half keen, half work-shy. This 
comes about whenever someone is keen on physical exer- 
cise and hunting and expends his efforts on everything 
physical. Keen on study he is not; he is neither attentive 
nor inquisitive, but hates every minute spent on such 
things. He who in his love of hard work has altered course 
to the opposite direction is also handicapped.” 

“Very true,” he said. 

“Then shall we say in the same way as regards the 
truth,” I asked, “that the soul is mutilated if it hates the 
voluntary lie, and is upset by it in its own self, and is very 
angry at others who lie, but would be happy to allow the 
involuntary lie and not get upset if caught being ignorant, 
but comfortably wallow in ignorance like a wild boar?” 

“I agree with that entirely,” he said. 

“And with regard to temperance,” I said, “and courage 
and high-mindedness and all those aspects of excellence, 
we must not least watch out for the bastard and the genu- 
ine. You know whenever any one person or state does not 
altogether understand how to spot such things they fail to 
notice that they are dealing with cripples and bastards 


44 At 6.495cff. 


45 For the distinction between voluntary and involuntary lies, 
see 2,382a-c. 
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in whatever circumstances they encounter them, whether 
among their friends or those in authority.” 

“That is certainly the case,” he said. 

“We ourselves must take great care in all these in- 
stances since, if we bring those who are sound in body and 
mind to study and train on such a scale and educate them, 
justice itself will not reproach us and we shall preserve our 
state and its constitution. But if we introduce other types 
to all this, we shall achieve the complete opposite and we 
shall inundate philosophy with even greater ridicule.” 

“That would be a disgrace,” he said. 

“It certainly would,” I said. “I think Pu the object of 
ridicule even now.” 

“In what way?” he asked. 

“I forgot we were just having fun,” I said, “and I spoke 
with too much intensity. While I was talking I caught sight 
of philosophy and seeing her so unworthily being dragged 
through the mire I think I was irritated and, being angry 
with the perpetrators, as it were, said what I said too seri- 
ously.” 

“Oh no, by Zeus,” he said, “not to my ears, anyway.” 

“Well, that’s how it sounded to me as the speaker,” I 
said. “But let’s not forget that in our earlier selection we 
chose older men, but in this one there will be no room for 
them. You know we mustn't believe Solon when he said 
growing older one is capable of learning a lot*®——in fact 
one is even less capable of this than running; no, it is on 
the shoulders of the young that all the many and important 
tasks belong.” 

“They must do,” he said. 


46 Solon fr.18 Gerber 
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“For a start then we must introduce them to arithmetic 
and geometry while they are young, and they must be 
taught all the preliminaries before they tackle dialectic, 
without making them learn the system of education com- 
pulsorily.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“No free man should learn any subject under forced 
labor,” I said. “While physical exertion undertaken by 
force has no adverse effect on the body, any exercise 
forced on the soul has no lasting value.” 

“True,” he said. 

“So don’t bring your youngsters up by force in their 
studies,” I said, “but in a playful way so that you are in a 
better position also to observe what the natural abilities of 
each pupil are.” 

“What you say makes sense,” he said. 

“So do you remember,” I asked, “that we also said we 
should take the youngsters to war to watch on horseback 
and, supposing it was safe, they should be taken in close 
and have a taste of blood, like puppies?P’4’ 

“I do,” he said. 

“Indeed,” I said, “in all these circumstances, in hard 
work, learning, or fear, whoever appears to be constantly 
at the ready must be enrolled into one of the units.” 

“At what ageP” he asked. 

“When they give up their compulsory physical training, 
as it’s impossible for them during this period, whether it’s 
two or three years, to accomplish anything else. As you 
know, fatigue and sleep are the enemies of study. At the 


47 At 5.466e-67e. 
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same time, too, one of the tests, and itself not the least 
important, is what sort of person each one will prove to be 
in their physical exercises.” 

“Of course it is,” he said. 

“After this time,” I said, “those selected from the 
twenty-year-olds will win greater honors than the rest; in 
fact the lessons these children received indiscriminately 
during their education must be brought together to give 
an overview of the relationship of all their other studies to 
each other as well as of the nature of reality.” 

“This kind of learning, at any rate,” he said, “is the only 
one which remains secure in those who receive it.” 

“Its also the best test,” I said, “for whether one has an 
aptitude for dialectic or not. For he who can take a unitied 
view can handle dialectic: he who can’t, cannot.” 

“I agree,” he said. 

“These are the qualities you'll want to look out for 
among those who are particularly endowed with them and 
have staying power in their studies, are resolute in war and 
the other things laid down for them. Again, when these 
people get into their thirties, pick out some from those 
already selected and give them higher responsibilities and 
watch, using the dialectic process, and see who can dis- 
pense with the eyes and other senses and approach actual 
reality accompanied by truth. And that’s where you'll need 
to be most circumspect, my friend.” 

“Why then especially?” he asked. 

“Don’t you see,” I said, “what sort of damage is being 
done in the name of dialectic at the present?” 
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“What do you mean, damage?” he asked. 

“I think those practicing it are filled with lawlessness,” 
{ said. 

“Indeed they are,” he said. 

“So do you think there is anything surprising in what is 
happening to them, and won't you overlook this?” 

“In what way in particular?” he asked. 

“For example,” I said, “if some suppositious child were 
brought up surrounded by material goods in a large dis- 
tinguished family with many flatterers, and when he be- 
came an adult, he became aware that he was not the son 
of his supposed parents, and could find no way of discover- 
ing who his real parents were. Can you guess what his 
attitude would be toward these flatterers and those who 
substituted him both at the time when he knew nothing 
about the exchanging of children and again now that he 
does? Would you like to hear what my guess is?” 

“I would,” he said. 

“My guess is,” I said, “he would respect his supposed 
father and mother and the rest of the household more than 
the flatterers, and he would be less likely to overlook their 
needs, less likely to do or say anything improper to them, 
less likely to disobey them rather than the flatterers in 
important matters, during the time he was unaware of the 
truth.” 

“That sounds reasonable,” he said. 

“Now, on the other hand, on realizing how the situation 
really is, my guess is that he would lose his respect for 
them and no longer take them seriously, but he would take 
more interest in his flatterers, pay far more heed to them 
than before, and he would now begin to live as they do, 
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associate with them unashamedly and show no concern for 
his father and the others who are supposedly his family, 
unless he was by nature of very high integrity.” 

“Everything would be likely to happen as you say,” he 
said, “but what bearing does this illustration have on those 
who are taking up argument?” 

“It’s this: I’m sure we all have beliefs we’ve picked up 
in childhood about what is just and good, in which we’ve 
been brought up, as we are with our parents; we obey and 
respect them.” 

“Yes, we do.” 

“By the same token we have other habits which are the 
opposite of these, yet have elements of pleasures in them 
which flatter our soul and attract it to them, but which 
clon’t persuade those who are self-restrained in any way— 
they honor and obey their traditional beliefs.” 

“That’s right.” 

“What does this mean, then?” I asked. “Whenever such 
a person as this comes up against the question “What is the 
fine?’ and he gives an answer he has heard from the law- 
giver, reason proves him wrong, and when he is refuted 
frequently in various situations, he retreats to the view 
that it is no more fair than shameful, and similarly as re- 
gards just, good, and what he holds in the highest respect. 
After this what do you think he will do about honor and 
obedience in these matters?” 

“It has to be that he’ll no longer respect and obey them 
in the same way,” he said. 

“When therefore he does not hold any respect for these 
things and considers them part of himself as he did before, 
and in fact cannot find the truth, is there any other kind 
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of life he can reasonably resort to other than the one that 
appeals to his vanity?” 

“None,” he said. 

“I think from being law-abiding he'll appear to have 
turned lawless.” 

“That must be so.” 

“Is this, then, likely to happen to those who take up 
arguments in this way, and do they deserve a good deal of 
indulgence, as I was saying just now?” 

“Yes, and compassion,” he said. 

“So that means that to stop this compassion arising for 
the thirty-year-olds, you'll have to exercise very great care 
when they apply themselves to argument?” 

“Indeed we will,” he said. 

“Surely this is the one constant concern: they should 
not taste the subject when they are young. You know I’m 
sure it hasn’t escaped your notice that whenever the young 
get their first taste of argument they treat it as a plaything 
and always use it for disputation“? and imitate those who 
prove them wrong by cross-examining others themselves,” 
and like puppies they enjoy constantly tugging at and tear- 
ing to shreds all those who come near them with argu- 
ment.” 

“Yes, they go right over the top,” he said. 

“And so when they prove many people wrong, and they 
themselves are proved wrong by many, sure enough they 


48 antilogia = “disputation” or “eristic,” i.e., arguing to win, as 
opposed to dialectic; see above, 5.454a-b. 

49 As Plato’s S. claimed his followers did, at Ap. 23c.; S. would, 
of course, have claimed that his young followers should ideally be 
practicing dialectic rather than eristic. 
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quickly fall into violently disregarding what they accepted 
before, and as a result of all this they themselves indeed, 
and the whole of philosophy, are brought into disrepute in 
the eyes of others.” 

“Very true,” he said. 

“But the older man,” I said, “would want to have no 
part in such madness, but will emulate the one who wishes 
to engage in a dialectical discussion and inquire after the 
truth rather than the one who plays about and is conten- 
tious for the fun of it, and himself will be more self- 
controlled and will make his pursuit more highly regarded 
instead of disparaged.” 

“That’s right,” he said. 

“So then does that mean that everything we said before 
was said in view of the need for caution over this point: 
that the character of those with whom one will engage in 
arguments is to be orderly and stable, and not, as we do 
these days, have anyone approach the subject who comes 
across it by chance and is quite unsuited to it?” 

“That is very much so,” he said. 

“Indeed, to participate in philosophical discussion, is it 
enough to stick with it and concentrate unremittingly to 
the exclusion of everything else, training in it in a way as a 
counterpart to physical exercises, but for twice the length 
of time spent previously?” 

“Do you mean six years or four?” he asked. 

“It doesn’t really matter,” I said. “Let’s make it five, 
because after this you'll have to take them back down into 
that cave again, and they'll have to take up military posts 
and other positions of command suitable for the young in 
order not to fall behind the rest in experience. And a fur- 
ther point: they'll have to be tested to see if they are reso- 
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lute when pulled in every direction or if they deviate in 
any way.” 

“How long a time do you set for this?” he asked. 

“Fifteen years,” I said, “and when they get to fifty those 
who have come through all this and have altogether proved 
their excellence throughout in their work and understand- 
ing must now be brought to the final goal and be made to 
raise the radiance of their soul and look at that which 
brings light to all. And when they have seen the Good it- 
self, using that as their model® they must each in turn put 
the state and its inhabitants and themselves in order, 
spending the majority of their time on philosophy, but 
when their turn comes, they must each labor at their civic 
duties, govern in the interests of the state, and carry out 
their work not as something fine but as something essen- 
tial.5! They must constantly educate others to be like them 
and leave behind guardians for the state and then go off 
and dwell in the Islands of the Blessed. The state shall put 
up memorials to them at public expense and hold sacri- 
fices, and, revere them as daimons” if the Pythian priest- 
ess also sanctions it; if not, then as blessed and godlike.” 

“Socrates, like a sculptor you have created exceedingly 
fine rulers,”5 he said. 

“That includes female rulers,°4 Glaucon,” I said. “Don’t 


53 For the image, see 2.361d4-6. 54 Masculine linguis- 
tic forms for rulers have been used throughout Republic (as was 
common Greek practice: see Glaucon’s archontas, c3). S. reminds 
his audience that they agreed that women (feminine participle, 
archousas, c5) of suitable quality are also to be included among 
the guardians (see above, 5.451 dff.). On the issue of women rul- 
ers, see vol, 1, Introduction to Books I-V, section 2 (iv). 
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imagine that what I said referred to men rather than those 
women who are born with the requisite attributes.” 

“That’s right,” he said, “if, as we discussed, they’re go- 
ing to share everything equally with the men.” 

“What does this mean, then?” I said. “Do you agree 
that what we have said about our state and its constitution 
is no idle dream which, though difficult, is possible in a 
way, and in no other way than we described: when one or 
more of those who are truly philosophers are in power?” 
And once in the state, they will look down on present-day 
honors thinking them to be illiberal and worthless, but 
they will value the right way the most highly along with 
those honors that derive from it: but the greatest and most 
essential will be justice, and by ministering to this and 
fostering it they will set their state in order won't they?” 

“How will they do that?” he asked. 

“All those in the state who happen to be more than ten 
years old,” I said, “let them send them all out into the 
fields, but let them take over their children and keep them 
away from the traditions which their parents hold and 
bring them up according to their own ways and customs, 
these being those we have discussed before. And so this is 
the quickest and easiest way to establish the state and its 
constitution we have been talking about, make it success- 
ful and greatly benefit the people who come to be in it, 
can’t we?” 

“Certainly,” he said, “and I think, Socrates, you have 
given an excellent description of how the state would 
come into being if it were ever possible!” 


55 See 6.499b. 56 For discussion of how far Plato envis- 


aged the state as practically realizable, see the introduction to this 
volume, section 2 (iii). 
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“Are we now Satisfied with our discussion about this 
state and the man who resembles it?” I said. “Because I 
think it’s clear he must be as we described him.” 

“Clearly,” he said, “and to answer your question, I think 
we've reached the end.” 
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“Well then, Glaucon, this is what’s been agreed: in the 
state that is to be exceedingly well run, the women and 
children are held in common and the whole of the chil- 
dren’s education and their activities likewise will be shared 
in both war and peace,! and their kings are those who 
naturally excel in philosophy and war.” 

“Yes, that was agreed,” he said. 

“And furthermore we agreed that when the rulers have 
been appointed they shall lead the soldiers and settle them 
in the dwellings we have prescribed which have no privacy 
for anyone, but are shared by all. Again in addition to ac- 
commodation of this type we also agreed, if you recall, 
what kind of possessions they were to have.” 

“Well, I do remember we thought that none of them 
were to have any of the possessions that those elsewhere 
have these days,” he said, “but that, as people trained in 
warfare and guardians, they should receive from the rest 
a year’s upkeep for their duties to provide them with the 
necessaries, and they must look after their own affairs as 
well as those of the state.” 


cerned. But at Leg. 5.739c, Plato appears to be applying the prin- 
ciple to the whole of society. 
2 Discussed at 3.415d6—-20a7. 
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“You're right,” I said, “but come on now, since we’ve 
finished with all that, let’s go back to the point from which 
we digressed so we can trace the same path again.”® 

“That’s not difficult,” he said, “since you were arguing 
then, much the same as now, on the assumption you had 
finished the description of the state, saying that you would 
argue that a state of a kind such as you explained before 
is good and the man who is like it likewise, even though it 
seems as if you had an even finer state and man to talk 
about in these respects. Yet it followed, you were saying, 
that if this state were right, the rest were wrong. Also I 
remember you said that, of the remaining constitutions, 
there were four kinds worthwhile discussing and looking 
at their shortcomings as well as at the citizens who share 
their characteristics, in order that when we have looked at 
them all and agreed on the best and the worst inhabitant 
we can investigate whether the best is the happiest and the 
worst most wretched, or whether this is not the case at all. 
Then when I asked what you would say these four consti- 
tutions were, that’s when Polemarchus and Adeimantus 
came in, and so you took up the argument and that’s how 
we got to this point.” 

“Your memory is spot on!” I said. 

“Well then, like a wrestler, take the same hold again 
and when I ask the question try and tell me what you were 
about to say at that point.” 

“If I can,” I said. 


ficient” constitutions. Books 5-7, into which he is “forced” by 
Adeimantus and Polemarchus (see Book 5 n. 1), is, in strictly 
formal terms, a digression, from which they now return. 
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“And furthermore,” he said, “I’m keen to hear for my- 
self what you were saying these four constitutions are.” 

“You'll understand quite easily,” I said, “as the four I 
mean have names in common use: the first is admired by 
a majority of people, this is the one used in Crete and 
Laconia;* the second is also the second most admired and 
known as oligarchy, a constitution full of bad points; the 
one which is both opposed to this and next in order is 
democracy; and tyranny, noble indeed, and leaving all oth- 
ers behind,’ is the fourth and ultimate disorder in the 
state. Or do you have any other concept of a constitution 
which has a distinct character of its own? I imagine there 
are ruling families and kingships that can be bought and 
other such constitutions somewhere in between all these,® 
and one could find just as many among foreigners as 
among the Greeks.” 

“There are indeed a lot of strange ones you hear talked 
about,” he said. 

“Then do you know,” I asked, “there must be as many 
kinds of human beings as there are constitutions? Or do 
you think constitutions grow somewhere ‘from oak’ or 
‘from stone,” but not from the practices of those who live 
in states which as it were tip the scales and drag everything 
with them?” 

“In my view they come from nowhere but the place you 
just mentioned,” he said. 


Cri. 52e, to be his own model of good government (see also Xen. 
Mem, 3.5.15). 

5 Clearly ironic (see also 562a4—5). 

6 As enumerated by Aristotle, Pol. 4, L288bff. 

T Hom. Il. 22.126, Od. 19.163. 
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“So if there are five kinds of state then, there would 
also be five types of soul among the citizens?”6 

“Certainly.” 

“Indeed, we’ve already discussed the man who shares 
the characteristics of the aristocratic state whom we rightly 
said was good and just.” 

“We have.” 

“Are we then to go through the next stage and look at 
those who are inferior, the contentious and ambitious type 
corresponding to the Laconian constitution, and again 
look at the oligarchic, democratic, and tyrannical type so 
we can identify the most unjust and set him against the 
most just; and our examination will be complete when we 
discover how perfect justice stands in relation to pure in- 
justice in the matter of the possession of happiness and 
misery, so that we can either heed Thrasymachus and pur- 
sue injustice,® or, the way our discussion is now develop- 
ing, justice?” 

“Without question that’s the thing to do,” he said. 

“Are we then to examine first the characteristics of our 
constitutions as we did at the beginning, before we look 
for them in individuals, on the grounds that it’s clearer that 
way,!° and so now we must first look at the constitution 
based on love of honor? I can’t think of any other name in 
common use to give it other than timocracy or timarchy. 
In relation to this we shall examine the man of this type. 
Then oligarchy and the man of that type, and again when 
we've looked at democracy we'll think about a person of 


9 For Thrasymachus’ position on justice, see 1.343b—44c. 
10 As argued at 2.368eff. 
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democratic characteristics. Fourth we'll come to the state 
ruled by the tyrant and look at that, and then again at the 
soul of the tyrant and we'll try to be competent judges 
about what we have so far proposed.” 

“So that means that both our observation and our judg- 
ment would develop consistently,” he said. 

“Come on, then,” I said, “let’s try and work out how 
timocracy would evolve from aristocracy. On the other 
hand, is it simply like this, that every constitution changes 
as a result of the actions of that element which holds 
power whenever revolution arises within it; but if there is 
general agreement, even if it’s on a small scale, change is 
impossible?” 

“That’s true.” 

“How then will our state be stirred up, Glaucon,” I said, 
“and in what way will our auxiliaries and rulers break into 
factions against each other and within themselves? Or do 
you want us, like Homer, to pray to the Muses to tell us 
‘how first revolt broke out, !! and have them speak to us in 
high tragic style, teasing and joking with us as if we were 
children, while apparently talking seriously?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“It goes something like this: it’s difficult for a state so 
constituted to be thrown into disorder, but since every- 
thing that comes into being decays, not even a constitution 
such as ours remains for the whole of time, but it will 


i) A paraphrase of Il. 16.112—13. In attributing the following 
explanation to the Muses’ “high tragic style, teasing and joking 
with us” (e1-2), Plato is possibly hinting that the mathematical 
detail of 546b4—c7 should not be taken too seriously (see n. 13 
below). 
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disintegrate. The disintegration happens like this: not only 
plants that grow in the ground, but also living creatures 
that roam the earth have times of fertility or infertility in 
both their soul and their body each time the revolution of 
their cycle is completed: those who are short-lived have a 
short span, and those who are long-lived the opposite. 
However, the class you’ve educated to be leaders of your 
state, although they may be clever, will no more achieve 
the periods of productiveness or sterility of your race by 
reasoning accompanying their sense perceptions, but will 
miss them and produce children at times when they should 
not. For the divine birth there is a cycle which a perfect 
number defines,!? whereas for human beings it is the first 
number in which there are multiplications both of roots 
and of powers, comprising three intervals, and four terms 
causing similarity and dissimilarity, and increases and 
diminutions which demonstrate that all are in agreement 
with one another and rational. Of these factors the base 
number in the ratio 4:3 joined to the number 5 gives two 
harmonies when multiplied by three, the one equal to a 
square, so many times 100, the other of equal length one 
way, but oblong consisting on one side of 100 squares of 
the rational diameter of 5 each diminished by one, or 100 
squares of the irrational diameter, each diminished by 


12 The “divine creature” whose birth is mentioned is the Uni- 
verse (see Tim. 30b-d, 32d, 34a—b). The “perfect number” of the 
cycle, as well as the human number (see following note), was al- 
ready notoriously obscure in Cicero’s time (see Epist. Ad Att. 
7.13), and Plato does not reveal it here. 
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two, and on the other side 100 cubes of 3.19 This whole 
geometrical number controls this process, namely of the 
better or worse types of birth. When your guardians, un- 
aware Of this, bring together brides and bridegrooms out 
of season, the offspring will not be of good breeding nor 
successful. Of these, those whom the previous generation 
decide are the best, even though they are not worthy of it, 
when they come to take over their fathers’ authority, first 
of all will, despite being guardians, begin to pay no re- 
gard to us, attaching less value to the arts than they ought 
and second physical education, with the result our young- 
sters will be less cultured. The rulers chosen from them 
will prove themselves not very efficient guardians when it 
comes to the scrutiny of Hesiod’s and your four races: gold, 
silver, bronze, and iron.'! When iron is mixed with silver 


ematics odd numbers cause similarity and even ones dissimilar- 
ity). This is represented geometr ically in two ways (c2-7): (1) as 
a square (c3-4) whose sides are “so many times 100,” = 36 x 100 
-= 3,600, and 3,600" = 12,960,000 (2) as an oblong (“100 squares 
of rational diameters”). The “rational diameter” of 5 is the nearest 
rational number to the real diameter of a square of side 5, which 
is V50 = 7 (49 “diminished by one,” = 48) (c5-6); so the longer 
side of the oblong is 48 x 100 = 4,800. The shorter side is 100 
cubes of 3 (c6—7) = 2,700. 4,800 x 2,700 = 12,960,000. Estimates 
of Plato’s reasons for the choice of 12,960,000 as the human geo- 
metrical number are speculative. A possible explanation is that he 
was relying on certain significant numbers: 100 years for the hu- 
man life span (see 10.615b), 360 days in the year, the 360 de- 
grees of the sun’s path around the earth (though whether this 
was known in Plato’s time is uncertain). So 100 x 360 x 360 = 
12,960,000. 
l4 Op. 109ff. For the selection, see above, 3.415a—b. 
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and bronze with gold, the result will be discrepancy and 
ill-matched inequality, and when this happens and wher- 
ever it occurs it always breeds war and hostility. Wherever 
this occurs we must always say that it’s the dissension of 
‘this generation indeed.’”! 

“And we shall say their answer is right,” he said. 

“Indeed, it has to be,” I said: “they are the Muses, af- 
ter all.” 

“So what do the Muses say next?” he asked. 

“When revolution came about,” I said, “each pair was 
then pulled in opposite directions by their type, the iron 
and bronze toward materialism and the acquisition of land 
and property, gold and silver; but the other pair, the gold 
and silver, inasmuch as they are not poor but naturally rich 
in their soul, led toward virtue and the old traditional 
ways. As they fought and strove against each other, as a 
compromise they agreed to divide up land and property 
and allocate it, and those who had previously been pro- 
tected and regarded as free friends and maintained by 
them were now enslaved and treated as perioikoi!® and 
servants while they concerned themselves with warfare 
and protecting themelves against those they had en- 
slaved.” 

“It seems to me that this is how the change began,” he 
said. 

“Do you then think that this type of constitution would 
lie between aristocracy and oligarchy?” 

“Oh yes, certainly.” 


16 nerioikoi = “those dwelling around,” a term which denoted 


the inhabitants of towns and villages subject to Sparta and some 
other states (see OCD”, “perioikoi”). 
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“This is how the transition will happen, but when it has 
happened, how will it be run? Or is it clear that in some 
respects it will mimic the former constitution, and in 
others an oligarchy, inasmuch as it lies in between, and yet 
it will also have some characteristics of its own?” 

“Yes, that’s what it'll be like,” he said. 

“Does that mean therefore that as far as their respect 
for the authorities goes and the fighting class’s abstention 
from farming, manual trades, and other forms of earn- 
ing a living, and in providing communal eating arrange- 
ments!” and occupying themselves with physical and mili- 
tary training, it will mimic the former constitution in all 
these respects?” 

“Yes.” 

“But as far as its fear of bringing wise men into office 
goes, given that the state has no longer produced men of 
this type who are pure and single-minded, but mixed, it 
will be more favorable toward those who are both spirited 
and simpler people, those who are naturally predisposed 
to war rather than peace, and in honoring the cunning and 
strategy of war and spending its whole time in warfare—in 
these respects, for the most part, won't it be peculiar to 
itself?” 

“Yes. 

“Furthermore, people of this sort will be passionate 
about material wealth,” I said, “like those in oligarchies, 
and will fiercely revere their gold and silver under cover 
of darkness inasmuch as they have collected storehouses 
and private treasures with places to deposit and hide them, 


17 sussitia = “common messes,” characteristic of the Spartan 
and Cretan constitutions. 
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and again walled up in their homes, literally private nests 
where they can spend and squander it on women and 
anyone else they choose.” 

“That’s very true,” he said. 

“Similarly then they will be miserly with their money 
inasmuch as they revere it and clo not possess it openly, 
but are prodigal with other people’s money because of 
their appetites, and enjoy their pleasures in secret, fleeing 
the law like children who run away from their father, hav- 
ing been brought up, not by persuasive means, but under 
compulsion owing to their neglect of the true Muse, the 
companion of debate and philosophy, and having regarded 
physical activity as more important than intellectual pur- 
suits.” 

“The constitution you’re describing is a complete mix- 
ture of good and bad,” he said. 

“Yes, it is,” I said, “and as a result of the dominance of 
the spirited element, one thing only stands out in it most 
clearly: contentiousness and ambition.” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“For this reason,” I said, “this constitution with this 
kind of origin would be of this sort, a brief sketch of a 
constitution in words, but not worked out in detail, be- 
cause it is enough to see, even from the sketch, the most 
just and the most unjust person, as it would be a point- 
lessly long exercise to examine all constitutions, all dispo- 
sitions, leaving nothing aside.” 

“And rightly so,” he said. 

“Who is the man, then, that fits in with this kind of 
constitution? What are his origins and what kind of person 
is he?” 
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“I think,” said Adeimantus, “he resembles our friend 
Glaucon here pretty closely, at least as far contentiousness 
is concerned,” !6 

“Possibly in that respect,” I said, “but there are other 
respects in which he is not like him.” 

“What are they?” 

“He has to be more willful,” I said, “and somewhat less 
familiar with culture, fond of the arts and listening to dis- 
course, but by no means a rhetorician. And while such a 
person would be harsh on slaves, instead of looking down 
on them, as someone who has been quite well educated 
does, he would be civil to free men and very respectful to 
those in authority, keen to hold office and ambitious, one 
who does not think he should hold office because of his 
ability with words, or anything else of this sort, but be- 
cause of his prowess in war and his success as a military 
man, as well as being a keen athlete and huntsman.” 

“That is certainly the character for that kind of consti- 
tution,” he said. 

“And likewise,” I said, “when such a one is young he 
would look down on material goods, but the older he got 
he would be gradually more keen to have them owing to 
the share he has in the moneygrubbing nature, and not 
being pure as regards virtue owing to the lack in his per- 
sonality of the best safeguard, wouldn’t he?” 

“What?” said Adeimantus. 

“Reason combined with the arts,” I said, “which is the 


(Glaucon has been S.’s interlocutor since 6.506d). For the char- 
acters of the two associates, and their differing roles as S.’s inter- 
locutors, see vol. 1, General Introduction, section 4. 
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only thing born in you that is the preserver of virtue, living 
in its possessor throughout his life.” 

“You're right there,” he said. 

“And this is also the character of the young man who is 
timocratic, just like the corresponding state.”!% 

“Very much so.” 

“Again the background of such a person is something 
like this,” I said: “there are times when he is the young son 
of a good man who lives in a city that is not well run and 
who avoids honors and office and the law courts and all 
such enjoyment of involvement in public affairs and will- 
ingly takes a back seat? so that he has no trouble.”?! 

“How does this come about?” he asked. 

“When he hears first,” I said, “that his mother is an- 
noyed because her husband is not one of the rulers there 
and she is regarded as inferior among the other women 
because of this, then that she sees that he is not all that 
interested in money and he doesn’t put up a fight and 
exchange insults both in private lawsuits and in the public 
assembly, but bears all this kind of thing with indifference. 
Again when he notices that his father’s thoughts are always 
on himself and he pays no particular respect or disrespect 
to her: as a result of all this she is annoyed at all this and 
says that his father is unmanly and too easygoing, and 
other things of this sort that women usually say when they 
go on about such men.” 


a synonym for the more common polupragmosuné (“meddling in 
public affairs”), i.e., being a democratic politician (as opposed to 
elattousthai, implying holding aloof from politics); see Arist. Pol. 
1319a3ff. See also below, 550a2, ta hautōn prattontas (“going 
about their own business”). See also apragmones (“those who 
don’t take part in politics),” at 565a2. 
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“Indeed, and also many other things just as you'd ex- 

ect with them,” said Adeimantus. 

“So you know then,” I said, “that the slaves of such 
men, the ones who seem to be well disposed, sometimes 
tell tales to the sons in confidence, and if they see anyone 
who either owes money whom the father doesn’t chase up, 
or does anything else wrong, they exhort him when he 
grows up to punish all such people and he will be more of 
a man than his father, and if he goes out and hears and sees 
other things like this, some people going about their own 
business in the city being called fools and being of little 
account, others who don’t, being respected and praised— 
then indeed, when the young man sees and hears every- 
thing of this sort, and again when he listens to what his 
father says and sees his activities from near at hand along- 
side those of the others he is pulled each way by both these 
forces: those of his father nurturing his powers of reason- 
ing that are growing in his soul, and the others fostering 
his desire and passion, not because he is bad by nature, 
but because he associates himself with the company of bad 
men, and being pulled by both sides, he reaches a com- 
promise and hands control of himself to the ambitious 
and passionate coterie and becomes arrogant and glory- 
seeking.” 

“I think you’ve explained the development of this man 
exactly,” he said. 

“So there we have the second type of constitution,” I 
said, “and our second man.” 
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“We do,” he said. 

“So next shall we say in the words of Aeschylus ‘another 
man drawn up before another city,’ or rather deal with the 
city first according to our hypothesis?” 

“Certainly the latter,” he said. 

“Well, in my view, the one to follow this kind of consti- 
tution would be an oligarchy.” 

“What kind of setup do you mean by oligarchy?” he 
asked. 

“The consitution which derives from one’s property in 
which the rich rule, the poor have no share in govern- 
ment.” 

“I understand,” he said. 

“So are we to discuss how it first changes from timarchy 
into oligarchy?” 

“yes. 

“And, you know,” I said, “it’s clear surely even to a blind 
man how it changes.” 

“How?” 

“The treasury, that one which each man has stuffed 
with gold,” destroys a constitution like this. First of all you 
see they discover they have expenses to pay off and they 
pervert the law to deal with this, since both they them- 
selves and their womenfolk ignore it.” 

“That makes sense,” he said. 


22 An adaptation of Sept. 451, “Tell of another, assigned to 
another gate,” with polei (“city”) substituted for pulais (“gate”). 
On examining the state before the individual, see the initial plan 
at 2.368c8-d7. 

23 A reference back to the tamieia (“storehouses”) mentioned 
at 548a7-8. 
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“Then, I think, they take a look at one another, they 
become envious and end up making the majority of them 
like themselves.” 

“That makes sense.” 

“Then after this they go even further in their mon- 
eygrubbing, and the more respectable they think this is, 
the more dishonorable they consider virtue to be. Or is 
virtue not so distinct from wealth that if each of them were 
lying in the pan of a pair of scales, the two would con- 
stantly be tipping in opposite directions?” 

“Indeed,” he said. 

“When wealth and the rich are honored in the state, 
virtue and the good people are less valued.” 

“Clearly.” 

“So what is regularly valued becomes the standard 
practice, what is not is neglected.” 

“So it is.” 

“Instead of being honor- and ambition-lovers, they end 
up becoming lovers of making and possessing money, and 
they praise and admire the rich man and put him in office, 
while the poor they despise.” 

“Very much so.” 

“So then they pass a law as the defining characteristic 
of an oligarchic constitution setting the level of money 
required, Where it’s more oligarchic, the level is higher, 
where it’s less so, lower; and they don’t allow anyone to 
hold office whose property is below the established quali- 
fying point. This they achieve either by force of arms, or, 
even before they get that far, they set up this kind of con- 
stitution by using intimidation. Or is this not the case?” 

“It certainly is.” 
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“So this is the setup, more or less.” 

“Yes,” he said, “but what is the character of this consti- 
tution, and what kind of faults that we’ve talked about does 
it have?”24 

“First,” I said, “there is this very matter of the nature 
of the defining characteristic. Consider: if one were to 
appoint ships’ captains on the basis of property-rating and 
did not entrust the job to a poor man, even if he were 
better qualified as a captain.”?° 

“They would make a bad voyage of it!” he said. 

“And the same would apply to anyone else in any other 
position of responsibility?” 

“Well, I think so anyway.” 

“Except in the case of the state, or there as well?” 

“Especially there,” he said, “to the extent that it is the 
most difficult and important kind of rule.” 

“Then this is one glaring fault oligarchy would have.” 

“So it seems.” 

“What about this then: is what follows any lesser 
fault?” 

“Which is that?” 

“The fact that such a state would of necessity be not 
one but two states: that of the poor, that of the rich, liv- 
ing in the same place continually plotting against each 
other.” 

“No, by Zeus, it would not be a lesser fault.” 

“Yet again this would not be good either, that they 
would not be able to fight any war because in using and 


24 Mentioned at 544c4—5, 
25 Compare the image of the deaf ship’s owner at 6.488aff. 
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arming the common people they would either be forced 
to fear them more than the enemy, or, if the commons 
were not employed they would be seen as true oligarchs 
in the fighting itself,?° and at the same time as being un- 
willing to contribute money to a war fund, as they are 
hoarders of it.” 

“That is not good.” 

“What about this point? This is something we criticized 
some time ago, that the same people in such a state as this 
are meddling in many jobs at the same time: farming, 
making money, fighting: does that seem to be right?”?” 

“No, not in any way.” 

“Consider then whether out of all these evils this con- 
stitution is the first to admit this as the greatest.” 

“Which evil?” 

“Allowing someone to sell all his possessions and for 
another person to acquire them from him, and when he 
has sold them to live in the city without being a member 
of any section of the community either as a moneymaker, 
or craftsman, cavalryman, or hoplite, but simply known as 
a destitute pauper.” 

“It is the first one,” he said. 

“So there is nothing to prevent such a situation among 
those states ruled by an oligarch, since some would not be 
overwealthy, others would be altogether poor.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Consider also the following: when a man such as this 
was rich and spent his money, was it more of a benefit for 


27 Contravening “one man, one job,” a basic principle estab- 
lished at 2.374b6-~c2. 
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the state when he spent it on those things we were just 
talking about? Or did he give the appearance of being one 
of the rulers, but in actual fact he was neither ruler, nor 
servant of the state, but a spender of his ready cash?” 

“A ruler is what he appeared to be,” he said, “but he 
was was nothing other than a spender.” 

“Do you mean,” I asked, “that just as a drone in a hon- 
eycomb is a canker in the hive, we should describe such a 
person who is a drone in his household as a canker in the 
state?” 

“Absolutely, Socrates,” he said. 

“Does that mean, Adeimantus, that god made all 
winged drones stingless, but made some of the walking 
drones without stings, others with terrible ones? And 
those who end up as beggars in old age come from the 
stingless, while of all those known as doers of evil come 
from those with stings?” 

“That is very true,” he said. 

“Then it’s clear,” I said, “whenever you see beggars in 
a city, that there are, I suppose, hidden somewhere in this 
place thieves and muggers, temple robbers and perpetra- 
tors of all misdeeds of this kind.” 

“Obviously,” he said. 

“Then what does that mean? Don’t you see beggars in 
cities ruled by oligarchs?” 

“Practically all of them are beggars except the rulers,” 
he said. 

“Are we not to think then that there are also many 


28 A frequent analogy, e.g., Hes. Op. 304 FF. 
q BY, €g I 
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evildoers there with stings,” I said, “whom the authorities 
control by deliberate force?” 

“Thats what we think,” he said. 

“Are we then going to agree that such types come to 
exist in the state because of a lack of education, bad up- 
bringing, and the setup of the constitution?” 

“We are.” 

“Well then, that’s the kind of place an oligarchic state 
would be and those are the kinds of faults it would have, 
and perhaps even more.” 

“Quite,” he said. 

“Then we’ve finished with this constitution too,” I said, 
“which they call oligarchy because it takes its rulers from 
those with property qualifications. Let’s look at the inhab- 
itant who is similar to it who comes next, what sort of 
person he is and comes to be how he is.” 

“Certainly,” he said. 

“Does he then change from a timocratic person into an 
oligarch mostly in the following way?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Suppose he has a son, first the son emulates his father 
and follows in his footsteps. Then he sees him suddenly 
come up against the state, as if he has crashed against a 
reef and spilled all his possessions and himself overboard, 
and, having been a commander or holder of some other 
high office, then lands up in the law courts prosecuted by 
informers,”° and is either put to death, exiled, or disen- 
franchised and loses everything he has.” 


29 “Informer” = sukophantes (“sycophant”): for an explana- 
tion, see Book 1 n. 45. 
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“I can imagine that,” he said. 

“And when the son has seen and been through all this, 
my friend, and lost his livelihood, out of fear, I think, he 
chucks his former ambition and passion headlong from its 
throne within his soul, and, brought down by poverty, he 
turns thriftily to making money* and saving up little by 
little, he works and builds up his property: don’t you think 
such a man would then install the ambitious and money- 
making principle on that throne and create the Great King 
within himself, adorned with tiaras, gold chains and Per- 
sian swords?”3! 

“I do,” he said. 

“Then, I suppose, with reason and passion enslaved 
sitting on the ground on either side beneath the throne, 
he allows neither the one to reason and investigate, other 
than how less money can be increased into more, nor the 
other to admire and respect anything but wealth and the 
wealthy and to be ambitious for anything other than the 
accumulation of money and anything else that contributes 
to it.” 

“There's no other change so swift and certain as from 
an ambitious young man to a moneygrubber.” 

“So is this then the oligarchic character?” I asked. 

“At least his transformation is from a man resembling 
the constitution from which oligarchy came.” 

“Let's see then if he would be like it.” 

“Yes, let’s.” 


30 Or “greedily.” For the various translations of yAio-xpos, 
see Book 6 n. 12. 

31 The “Great King,” the Greek title of the king of Persia, was 
proverbial for absolute rule and costly adornment. 
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“First of all, then, the similarity would be his high re- 
gard for money, wouldn't it?” 

“Of course.” 

“Whats more, by being thrifty and hardworking and 
having satisfied only those basic desires that he had, and 
by not incurring other expenditure, but rather subjugating 
his other desires as being futile.” 

“Yes, very much so.” 

“Being a squalid type, making a profit out of every- 
thing, our hoarder, one of those indeed the majority ad- 
mire: would this not be the sort of person to share the 
characteristics of such a constitution?” 

“Well, I certainly think so,” he said. “Money is espe- 
cially highly regarded in this kind of state and by this kind 
of person.” 

“I don’t think such a man has shown much interest in 
education,” I said. 

“I don’t think so,” he replied, “otherwise he would not 
have made a blind man leader of the chorus and rated him 
highly. ”32 

“Well put,” I said. “But consider this point: shall we not 
apree that though these dronelike desires arise in him as 
a result of his lack of education, some beggarly, others 
criminal, they are forcibly held in check by his attentive- 
ness in other areas?” 

“Indeed,” he said. 


32 Plutus, god of wealth, was traditionally represented as be- 
ing blind; “leader of the chorus” suggests a reference to a comic 
drama. (Cf. Aristophanes’ play of that name, which, however, 
does not feature a blind chorus leader). 
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“So you know then,” I said, “where you must look when 

ou are observing their villainous behavior?” 

“Where's that?” he asked. 

“At their guardianship of orphans or any other situa- 
tion where they have a lot of opportunity for doing injus- 
tice.” 

“Trae.” 

“Isn't it clear therefore from this that such a man, in all 
the other business transactions in which he gains a high 
reputation for being apparently just, by some element of 
fairness within himself restrains by force other wrong de- 
sires he has in him, not from any persuasion that it is bet- 
ter not, or civilizing them by reason, but through necessity 
and fear, from anxiety about the rest of his accumulated 
wealth?” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“And by Zeus, my friend,” I said, “when the major- 
ity have to spend other people’s money, you'll find inside 
them desires akin to those of the drone.” 

“You can say that again!” 

“This type wouldn’t be free of inner turmoil, being not 
one but some kind of twofold person, but he would have 
better desires which had for the most part taken control 
of the worse ones.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Indeed, for these reasons, I think, this kind of person 
would be more outwardly decent than many, but the true 
virtue of a balanced and well-adjusted soul would escape 
him by some long way.” 


On the topic in general, see Harrison, The Law of Athens, 115- 
21. 34 For such internal tensions, see above, 4.440b. 
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“I think so.” 

“And again the thrifty man is privately a worthless 
competitor in the state either for some triumph, or some 
other ambition for something good, unwilling to spend his 
money to win him fame and suchlike things of a competi- 
tive nature, afraid to arouse extravagant desires and to call 
them into alliance with love of victory; like an oligarch he 
goes on campaign with a few of his resources® and for the 
most part he loses, while yet remaining rich.” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“Do we still doubt,” I said, “that the thrifty man and 
moneygrubber has all the features of an oligarchic state?” 

“No, not at all.” 

“So it looks as if we must consider the democratic con- 
stitution after this, how it comes about, and, when it has 
come into existence, what kind of person it embraces, so 
that when we have discovered the character of this kind 
of person, we can place him beside the others for judg- 
ment.” 

“At any rate we would be proceeding in a way consis- 
tent for us,” he said. 

“Therefore, does he change from oligarchy to democ- 
racy in some such way as this,” I said, “through the insa- 
tiable desire for the good lying within reach—the need to 
become as wealthy as possible?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Inasmuch as those who rule there, I think, because 
they have acquired so much, are unwilling to prevent by 
law those of the young who are getting away scot-free from 
spending and wasting their wealth, so that by buying the 


35 See above, n. 26. 
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property of such people and lending out at interest too, 
they become even richer and more highly regarded.” 

“More than anything.” 

“So isn’t it clear by now that it’s impossible for citizens 
to honor wealth in the state and at the same time show 
sufficient good sense, but inevitably they must neglect 
either the one or the other?” 

“That’s pretty clear,” he said. 

“By neglecting this situation in the oligarchies and al- 
Jowing people who are sometimes not of unnoble origin to 
be licentious, they force them into poverty.” 

“Very much so!” 

“Indeed, I think they sit around the town equipped 
with stings and fully armed, some with debts to pay, others 
disfranchised, others both, full of hatred and plotting 
against those who have bought up their property and the 
others as well, craving for revolution.”*° 

“That’s right.” 

“And indeed the moneymakers, with their heads 
down,*" apparently not even seeing these men, continue 
to inject the poison of their money” into any of the rest 
who give in to them, and so they walk off with the interest, 
the offspring of the parent sum,°* multiplied many times 
over and fill the state with many a drone and beggar.” 

“How could the place not be full of them?” he said. 


37 “heads down” because their souls, because of their appetite 
for money, are compelled to look downward (see 7.518c4ff). 

38 Plato maintains the metaphor of stinging: literally “inject- 
ing their money and wounding” 

39 For the pun on tokos = “offspring” and “interest on capital,” 
see above, Book 6 n. 59. 
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“And,” I said, “they're unwilling to quench such an evil 
when it flares up there, either by preventing anyone from 
doing what he likes with his own affairs, or in this way, by 
another law, by which such abuses are done away with.” 

“Which law is that?” 

“The one which comes second to the first one and com- 
pels citizens to turn their attention to virtue. You see if 
people arranged to draw up the majority of their voluntary 
contracts at their own risk, they would make money less 
shamelessly in the state and less of the evil characteristics 
we've just been talking about would proliferate.” 

“Considerably less,” he said. 

“But now,” I said, “owing to all these kinds of activities 
the rulers in the state deal with their subjects as we de- 
scribed. As for themselves and their associates, aren’t the 
young licentious and work-shy in both body and soul, and 
persist in being lackadaisical where both pleasure and pain 
are concerned, and lazy?” 

“Of course.” 

“Apart from making money, haven't they themselves 
lost interest in all else and made virtue no more their 
concern than the poor do?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Having got to this state, whenever rulers and their 
subjects encounter one another on journeys or in some 
other public activities, either as tellow travelers to some 
festival, or on some campaign, or as shipmates or fellow 
soldiers, or when they eye each other up and down in the 
face of danger itself, it’s not here that the poor are dispar- 
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aged by the rich, but frequently a poor man, sinewy and 
sunburned, drawn up in line of battle beside a rich man 
who’s kept himself in the shade, with a great deal of excess 
flesh on him, sees him panting heavily and not knowing 
which way to turn—don’t you think he’ll think that such 
people have grown rich because of the cowardice of the 
poor, and the message will pass from one man to the next 
when they’re in private: “These men are ours for the tak- 
ing; they're nothing! ”*0 

“I know perfectly well,” he said, “that that’s what they 

do.” 
“So, just as a sick body only needs a slight shift from an 
external source to cause illness, and sometimes even with- 
out external pressure to be involved in internal faction, 
so too by the same token a state finding itself in that posi- 
tion, from some slight pretext—one party from an oligar- 
chic state or another from a democracy introducing an 
alliance from outside—falls sick and civil war breaks out, 
and sometimes there is rebellion even without external 
influence, isn’t there?” 

“Very much so!” 

“I think a democracy emerges when the poor are vic- 
torious and put some of their opponents to death and exile 
others and give those left an equal share of the state and 
its government, and for the most part the positions of re- 
sponsibility are allocated by ballot.” 

“Yes, this is the basis of a democracy,” he said, “whether 
it comes about by force of arms or through intimidation, 
the opponents go into exile.” 


40 For the general political situation, see Arist. Pol. 1310a24. 
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“How do these people live, then?” I said. “And again, 
what are the characteristics of such a constitution? I’m 
sure it’s clear that a man to suit it will be shown to be a 
democrat.” 

“Clearly,” he said. 

“First of all, arewt people free, and doesn’t the state 
abound in freedom and freedom of speech, and isn’t there 
the means to do whatever one wishes?” 

“Well, anyway, that’s what is said,” he said. 

“And where there is the means it’s clear that each indi- 
vidual would make whatever arrangements he likes for his 
own life there.” 

“Yes, it’s clear.” 

“Then to be sure, a wide variety of people would come 
to live under this constitution.” 

“Of course.” 

“There’s a good chance,” I said, “this will be the finest 
of the constitutions. Just like a cloak brightly embroidered 
with all kinds of flowers, so this state adorned with all 
kinds of characters would appear to be the finest. Perhaps 
too,” I said, “many would judge it to be so, just as children 
and women do when they see intricate embroideries.” 

“Indeed, that is very much so,” he said. 

“And there is the the useful place, my good fellow,” I 
said, “to look for the constitution.” 

“Why is that, then?” 

“Because it contains all kinds of constitutions owing to 
the freedom allowed, and it’s likely when a person wants 
to build such a state, which we were doing just now, that 
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he will have to go to a democratic state and choose which- 
ever aspects of it please him, just like going to a bazaar 
displaying constitutions, and make one’s choice and so es- 
tablish it.’ 

“At any rate he would not be short of a few models to 
choose from!” 

“But the fact is that there is no compulsion to be a ruler 
in this state, even if you’re competent to rule, nor again of 
being ruled, if you don’t want to be, or to take up arms in 
a time of war, nor keep the peace when everyone else is 
doing so, unless you have a desire for peace. Nor again, if 
some law prevents you from holding office or being a jury- 
man, are you any less free to serve or be a juryman all the 
same if you feel like doing so: isn’t this way of life marvel- 
ous and pleasant, in the short term?” 

“Perhaps, while it lasts,” he said. 

“What then? Isn’t the mildness of some who are con- 
victed civilized? Or have you never seen, when people are 
condemned to death or exile in a state like this, they still 
remain there and move about in public just the same, and 
no one worries nor looks at them roaming round like a 
heroic spirit from the dead.”*! 

“Indeed, I’ve seen plenty of them,” he said. 

“It’s tolerance and complete failure to concern itself 
with detail and its contempt for those things we were talk- 
ing about in solemn terms when we were founding our 
state, saying that if someone didn’t have an outstand- 
ing character he would never become a good man, unless 


41 Because to all intents and purposes invisible, in S.’s ironic 


picture. Dead heroes were worshipped in Greek religion at 
shrines which their spirits were thought to haunt. 
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right from early childhood he played surrounded by good 
things, and he made a habit of such pursuits. How mag- 
nificently it tramples down all this and gives no thought to 
what sort of activities someone went in for before going 
into politics, but honors him only if he claims he is affec- 
tionate toward the people, isn’t that so?” 

“Noble sentiments, indeed,” he said. 

“These are indeed the qualities democracy would 
have,” I said, “as well as others akin to them, and it seems 
it would be a pleasant constitution, anarchic and richly 
varied, which doles out a kind of equality to the equal and 
unequal alike.” 

“What you're saying is very familiar to us,” he said. 

“So, consider what kind of person this is in private life. 
Or should we first consider how he came to be, just as we 
did when we examined the constitution?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“{t goes something like this, doesn’t it: he would turn 
out to be the son of that thrifty oligarchic type, I think, 
raised under his father’s care in his father’s own ways?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And this boy would certainly control the pleasures 
inside himself by force: the ones that are extravagant, but 
not condusive to making money: the ones called ines- 
sential.” 

“Clearly,” he said. 

“Do you want us, then,” I said, “to define first essential 
desires and those that aren’t, so we won't be wandering 
about in the dark in our discussion?” 

“I do,” he said. 
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“Then those desires that can’t be diverted and any 
whose satisfaction is completely beneficial to us would 
rightly be called essential, as we must naturally desire both 
of these sorts; or is that not so?” 

“Very much so.” 

“Then we shall be right to use this word essential for 
these desires.” 

“Yes.” 

“What about those someone would get rid of, if he 
practiced from an early age, the possession of which does 
no good, but even the opposite; if we were to say these are 
all nonessential, would we not be right?” 

“We would.” 

“Then shall we choose an example of both sorts so we 
can establish a point of reference?” 

“We must do that, mustn’t we?” 

“So the desire to eat would be essential to health and 
well-being, meaning bread and relishes, wouldn't it?’ 

“T think so.” 

“The desire for bread is essential on both counts as it’s 
beneficial and if it ceases we cannot stay alive.” 

“Yes.” 

“And so is the desire for relishes if it contributes in any 
way to one’s well-being?” 


42 See Book 2 n. 48. This diet was presecribed by S. for the 
first nonluxurious “city of pigs” (2.372c3if.). 

43 Text and precise meaning uncertain here; but the basic 
meaning is clear—bread is essential for life. 
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“Very much so.” 

“But what about the desire going beyond this, for foods 
of a different sort from these, which, when it is disciplined 
and trained from an early age, most people can get rid of, 
and is harmful both to the body and to the soul’s capacity 
for intelligence and temperance? It would be right to call 
it inessential, wouldn’t itP” 

“Absolutely right.” 

“Are we to agree, then, that these are extravagant, 
whereas the former are conducive to making money be- 
cause they are useful for purposes of work?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And shall we say the same about sexual and other 
desires?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the man we referred to a while ago as a drone we 
were Saying is awash with such pleasures and desires and 
is ruled by the inessentials, while the one ruled by the 
essentials is thrifty and like an oligarch?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Let’s discuss again,” I said, “how he becomes a demo- 
cratic sort from an oligarchic sort. It seems to me this is 
how most things develop.” 

“How?” 

“When a young man is brought up meanly and without 
education, as we were saying just now, and being a drone** 


44 For a defense of kyy av, see Slings, Critical Notes on 
Plato’s Politeia, n. ad loc. 
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tastes the honey and mixes with wild and dangerous crea- 
tures which can produce all kinds of varied pleasures that 
can be enjoyed in all kinds of ways, I think you should 
regard that as the beginning of the change from an oligar- 
chic to a democratic constitution in him.” 

“That must be absolutely true,” he said. 

“So just as the state changed when an alliance from 
outside aided one of the parties, like helping like, so 
doesn’t the young man change too when the similar and 
related kinds of desires from the outside come to the aid 
of one of the parties within him?” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“And, I think, if in the same vein some alliance in re- 
sponse helps the oligarchic spirit in him in turn which 
counters the warnings and reproaches of either his father 
or other members of his family, then indeed revolt and 
counterrevolt and civil war will break out inside him 
against himself.” 

“Of course.” 

“And sometimes, I think, the democrat in him gives 
ground to the oligarch and some of his desires are de- 
stroyed, others rejected, and when a kind of shame comes 
over the young man’s soul, he is once more brought to 
order.” 

“It happens sometimes,” he said. 

“But again, I think, when desires have been cast aside 
other related ones are stealthily nurtured through the fa- 
ther’s ignorance of how to bring a child up, and grow in 
both number and strength.” 


8 erapos <modureias> Slings: <woduretas> post éavr 
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“That is what usually happens, at any rate,” he said. 

“And don't they drag him back into the same associa- 
tions, link up secretly, and breed a multitude?” 

“Of course.” 

“Indeed, I suppose, they end up by capturing the 
acropolis of the young man’s soul which they see is empty 
of both understanding and good habits and true reasoning, 
which are the best guardians and protectors in the minds 
of men loved by the gods.” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“Indeed, false, specious reasoning and opinion come 
rushing up and take over the same place in such a person 
instead of the others.” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“In fact doesn’t he then return to those Lotus-eaters® 
and openly live with them, and if any reinforcement comes 
from his family to the thrifty part of the soul, don’t those 
specious arguments close the gates of the rayal detenses 
within him and neither admit the allied forces nor receive 
the representations of older private individuals? Won't 
they both fight and win, call his self-respect folly, throw it 
out like an exile in disgrace, call his temperance coward- 
ice,** drag it through the mud, throw it out and persuade 
him that his moderation and orderly expenditure are boor- 
ish and stingy habits and join up with many unprofitable 
desires to banish them over the border?” 


45 See Hom. Od. 9.82-104. Proverbial for forgetfulness of 
everything but the pleasures of the moment. 

46 For avery similar account of the changed meanings of value 
terms under the influence of politica] factions in Corcyra during 
the Peloponnesian War, see Thuc. 3.82. 
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“Absolutely!” 

“And I suppose that when they have emptied and 
purged these from his soul, which has been occupied and 
made ready for the great mysteries,“ immediately after- 
ward they bring back from exile violence and anarchy and 
profligacy and shamelessness brilliantly garlanded with a 
large chorus, they extol and flatter him, call violence cul- 
ture, anarchy freedom, profligacy magnificence, shame- 
lessness manliness,*® Isn’t this the way,” I said, “as a young 
man he changes from his upbringing based on desires 
for what is basically essential, to licentiousness and indul- 
gence in unecessary and unprofitable pleasures?” 

“A vivid description!” he said. 

“After this, I think, such a young man lives and wastes 
his money and efforts and time on essential no more than 
inessential pleasures. But if he’s lucky and doesn’t get too 
carried away by the excitement, and when he is somewhat 
older and most of the turmoil is passed, he’ll receive back 
some of those banished desires and won't give himself 
over entirely to the invaders; he’ll put all his pleasures on 
an equal footing, and live, always giving rule over him- 
self to the one that happens to have cropped up, chosen 
by lot, as it were, until it is satisfied. And again on to 
another one; he won't reject any of them, but foster them 
all equally.” 


“Very much so.” 


47 A sarcastic parody of the religious preparation for the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, the imagery extending to 56lal. Cf. Grg. 
497c. 48 See above, n. 46. 

49 The method of election of most state officials in fifth- and 
fourth-century democratic Athens. 
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“And,” I said, “he won’t accept a true account nor admit 
it to his stronghold if anyone tells him that some pleasures 
belong to good, worthwhile desires, others to bad ones, 
and that he must practice and respect the former, and hold 
the latter in check and control them, But he denies all of 
this and says they are all alike and must be treated as 
equals.”°? 

“This is certainly his attitude and the way he behaves,” 
he said. 

“Therefore he lives and enjoys the desire that each day 
happens to bring along, sometimes indulging in wine to 
the sound of the flute, and at others drinking water and 
pining away. Again there are times when he takes exercise, 
but there are times when he’s idle and neglects everything, 
while at others he’s apparently engrossed in philosophy. 
He frequently takes part in politics and leaps up and says 
and does whatever occurs to him. And if he can ever ad- 
mire some military men, that’s the side he inclines toward; 
or if businessmen, then again he inclines that way; and 
there is no order or necessity in his life, but he calls this 
existence truly pleasant and free and blessed and applies 
himself to it throughout the whole of his life.” 

“You've described perfectly the life of a man devoted 
to equality in law,” he said. 

“I certainly think,” I said, “this is a man of all sorts, full 
of so many characteristics, both fine and varied, just like 
that city.5? Many men and women would envy him his way 


50 For the argument that there are good and bad pleasures, 
see Grg. 494eff. 51 isonomia = “legal equality,” a key dem- 
acratic value (see, e.g., Hdt. 3.80). 

52 I.e., the one described at 557d. 
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of life with all the many examples of constitutions and 
traditions it contains.” 

“Yes, that’s the one,” he said. 

“What then? Should a man such as this be classed with 
a democratic state, as being rightly called a democrat?” 

“Yes, let him be,” he said. 

“Then it would leave us with the task of exploring the 
finest state and the finest man: tyranny and the tyrant.”>? 

“Absolutely,” he said 

“Come now: how does a tyranny come into being, my 
dear friend? You see it’s fairly clear that it’s a development 
from democracy.” 

“Clearly.” 

“Does democracy then in fact evolve from oligarchy, 
and tyranny from democracy in virtually the same way?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“The thing which they proposed for themselves as be- 
ing good and through which oligarchy was established was 
wealth, wasn’t ìt?” 

“Yes.” 

“The insatiable desire for it, then, and the neglect of all 
else due to moneymaking destroyed it.” 

“True,” he said. 


53 Deeply ironic; tyranny is ranked by Plato as the worst of the 
five constitutions under discussion. It was introduced, also ironi- 
cally, as “noble” at 544c6, Discussion of the tyrannical state and 
individual tyrant is particularly extensive and takes S. up to 
9.580a. 
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“So isn’t it that which democracy defines as good, its 
insatiable desire for it, which destroys it?” 

“What are you defining as ‘it ?” 

“Freedom,” I said: “because I imagine that what you 
would hear in a democratically run state is how very good 
it is and for this reason is the only place worthy for a natu- 
rally free man to live in.” 

“Yes, I can tell you this is often said.” 

“So then, as I was about to say just now, the insatiable 
desire for such a state and the neglect of all else makes this 
constitution change too and brings about the need for a 
tyranny, doesn’t it?” 

“How?” he asked. 

“I think it’s when a democratically run state has a taste 
of freedom, when by chance bad wine stewards are in 
charge, and gets drunk because of its excessive need to 
have the wine unmixed, It punishes its rulers if they are 
not very easygoing and don’t give them a good measure of 
freedom, and accuses them of being disgusting oli- 
garchs.” 

“Yes, it does that,” he said. 

“And again it abuses those who show deference to their 
rulers as willing slaves and nobodies; it approves and re- 
spects in both private and public life those rulers who are 
like their subjects and the subjects who are like their rul- 
ers. Surely in such a state the course of freedom must go 
all the way?” 

“Of course.” 

“And, my dear friend,” I said, “it must permeate into 
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every private household until finally it infects even ani- 
mals with anarchy.” 

“What cdo you mean by that?” he asked. 

“For example,” I said, “a father gets into the habit of 
becoming like a child and is afraid of his sons, a son be- 
comes like his father and neither respects nor fears his 
parents, just in order to be free. Resident aliens are equal 
to citizens and citizens to resident aliens, and foreigners 
likewise.” 

“Yes, that’s what is happening,” he said. 

“This and other trivial things like it are happening,” I 
said. “A teacher in such circumstances is afraid of and 
panders to his pupils; the pupils show contempt for their 
teachers and likewise for their minders. And in gen- 
eral the young ape their elders and compete with them 
verbally and in their behavior, while old men humor the 
young with banter and are full of wisecracks and imitate 
the young so as not to appear disagreeable and authori- 
tarian.” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“Further, the ultimate in freedom for the masses in my 
view, my friend, is what happens in such a city when men 
and women bought as slaves are no less free than those 
who bought them. We almost forgot to mention how great 
equality before the law and freedom there is for women 
in relation to men and men to women.” 


54 For the alleged equality of citizens and metoikoi (“resident 
aliens”) in Athens, see [Xen.] Ath. Pol. (“Old Oligarch”) 1.10- 
12, 

55 “Minders”= paidagdgoi; slaves whose job it was to attend 
children to and from school (see also 2.373c2-3). 
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“So shall we go along with Aeschylus,” he said, “and say 
‘what now comes to our lips’P”°® 

“Certainly,” I said, “and what I say is: how much freer 
the lot of domesticated animals is here than elsewhere has 
to be seen to be believed. For bitches, just as in the prov- 
erb, become like their mistresses, as indeed horses and 
mules are accustomed to go about in total freedom, always 
haughtily barging into those who get in their way, unless 
they step aside, and everything else is full of freedom like 
this.” 

“You don’t have to tell me,”*” he said, “for I frequently 
come across this when I go out into the countryside.” 

“Indeed, when you put these things together, the main 
thing you notice is how it makes the souls of the citizens 
sensitive, so that if they come close to anything with a whiff 
of slavery, they become resentful and won't put up with it. 
Pm sure you know that they end up with no respect at all 
for the law, written or unwritten, in order that no one will 
ever be their master in any way.” 

“Yes, I do know that,” he said. 

“This then, my friend,” I said, “is the beginning, so 
beautiful and vigorous, from which it seems to me tyranny 
grows. 

“Vigorous indeed,” he said, “but what follows from 
this?” 

“The same sickness,” I said, “which in oligarchy in- 
fected and destroyed it; so too in this political system when 
it has infected it more vehemently as a result of this license 


56 Fr. 351 Nauck. S. takes up what he said about animals im- 


mediately above at 562e3, 
57 Literally, “It’s my own dream you're telling me.” 
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it turns democracy to slavery. And in actual fact overdoing 
anything usually brings about great change to the oppo- 
site as a repayment in both seasons and plants and living 
things, and, what is more, especially in political institu- 
tions.” 

“That’s probable,” he said. 

“You see it seems that excessive freedom both in our 
private lives and public evolves into nothing other than 
excessive slavery.” 

“Yes, that’s likely.” 

“So it’s likely then that tyranny is based on no other 
political system than democracy; out of the highest free- 
dom, I believe, comes the most widespread and savage 
slavery.” 

“Indeed, that is logical,” he said. 

“But I don’t think that is what you were asking me, but 
what kind of disease that infects an oligarchy and democ- 
racy alike enslaves the latter?” 

“You're right,” he said. 

“It’s that group of lazy prodigal men I was talking 
about,” I said, “the bravest of them leading, the more 
cowardly following, whom we compared to drones, those 
with and those without stings.” 

“And rightly so,” he said. 

“These two groups, then,” I said, “arise in every state 
and create havoc, just like phlegm and bile in the body,59 
which to be sure the good doctor and the city’s law- 


58 At 552c2-e3. 

59 Two opposed humors in the human body thought to be 
responsible for cold/wet and hot/dry states, respectively, which 
caused health and disease; see Hippoc. Aer. 10. 
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‘ver, no less than an experienced beekeeper, must take in 
hand well in advance to prevent them first and foremost 
from arising, but if they do, to ensure that they can be 
eradicated as quickly as possible with the honeycombs 
and all.” 

“Yes, by Zeus, by every possible means.” 

“Let’s take it this way, then,” I said, “so we can see what 
we want more precisely.” 

“How?” 

“Let’s divide our democratically run state into three, as 
it is in fact. I imagine you can see one group like the one 
above arises in it through license no less than in the oli- 
garchic state.” 

“That is so.” 

“But much more fiercely in this one than the other.” 

“How?” 

“Because in the latter it is not respected, but excluded 
from office, it gets out of practice and lacks strength; but 
in the democracy I take this to be the dominant class there, 
with a few exceptions, and the keenest part of it talks and 
takes action while the rest sit round the platform buzzing, 
and will not tolerate anyone who talks about anything else, 
so that in such a political system, with a few exceptions,™ 
everything is administered by such a group.” 

“Indeed,” he said. 

“Now there is another group who can be distinguished 
from the crowd.” 

“Which one?” 


60 I.e., some holders of offices at Athens who were elected on 
the basis of expertise, for example, military leaders and financial 
officials. 
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“In my view where everyone is aiming to make money 
those naturally best organized generally become the rich- 
est.” 
“That’s probably the case.” 

“Then this, I think, is the most plentiful supply of 
honey for the drones and is most easily extracted from that 
source. 

“Yes,” he said, “for how could one extract the honey- 
comb from those who have little?” 

“Indeed, men like this, known as the rich, are the 
drones’ feeding ground.” 

“Pretty well,” he said. 

“The ordinary people would be the third group, those 
who work for themselves and don’t take part in politics,®! 
who haven't acquired much, and which in fact is the most 
populous and powerful group in the democracy whenever 
it is gathered together.” 

“Yes, itis,” he said, “but it doesn’t often want to do this 
unless it gets a share of the honey.” 

“So,” I said, “doesn’t it always get its share to the extent 
that its leaders, in taking the livelihood of those who have 
it, distribute it among the people, while being able to keep 
most of it themselves.” 

“Yes, that’s how it gets its share,” he said. 

“Then those whose livelihood is taken away are forced 
to defend themselves by speaking in the assembly and 
taking action in whichever way they can.” 

“Of course.” 


61 apragmones. The condition of the “ordinary people,” the 
démos, in Plato’s judgment. See above, n. 21. 
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“The upshot being that they’re accused by the others, 
even if they have no stomach for revolution, of plotting 
against the people and of being oligarchs.” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“That means, doesn’t it, that when they see the assem- 
bly unwillingly and unwittingly misled by their accusers, 
who are trying to do them wrong, that’s when they end up 
becoming true oligarchs whether they want to or not, not 
willingly, but this is the very evil that that drone causes 
when it stings them?” 

“Oh yes, absolutely.” 

“Indeed, impeachments, trials, and lawsuits arise on 
both sides.” 

“They certainly do.” 

“And doesn’t this mean that the people habitually ap- 
point someone outstanding to take charge of them, nur- 
turing him and making him great?” | 

“Yes, it does.” 

“This, then, is clear,” I said, “that when a tyrant emerges 
he comes from leadership stock and sprouts from no other 
source.” 

“That is definitely clear.” 

“What begins the change, then, from leader to tyrant? 
Or is it clear that it happens whenever the tyrant begins 
to behave like the man in the story which tells of the sanc- 
tuary of Lycian Zeus in Arcadia?”®? 

“Which one’s that?” he asked. 

“How whoever tastes human entrails when a man had 


62 Lycian Zeus = Zeus in wolf form, worshipped particularly 
in the mountain areas of Arcadia in the central Peloponnese. 
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been cut up among the innards of various other victims 
would inevitably turn into a wolf. Or haven’t you heard the 
story?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“So isn't it the same with the man who leads the people 
who, having taken over a really docile crowd, does not 
withhold his hand from shedding the blood of his fellow 
tribesmen, but unjustly brings charges of murder to the 
law courts, as indeed usually happens, thereby wiping out 
a man’s life, tasting kindred blood with impious tongue 
and mouth, and exiles, executes, and hints at debt cancel- 
lations and redistributions of land: must it not of necessity 
follow for such a man that he is destined either to die at 
the hands of his enemies or become tyrant and turn from 
man into wolf?” 

“That has to be the case,” he said. 

“This, then, is he who becomes the agitator against 
those who own property.” 

“He does.” 

“So if he is thrown out and comes back in spite of his 
enemies, he returns from exile as a fully fledged tyrant, 
doesn’t heP”® 

“Clearly.” 

“But if they can’t throw him out, or denounce him to 
the state or have him put to death, they plot to have him 
secretly done away with by a violent death.” 

“That is certainly what usually happens,” he said. 

“Thus at this stage comes the notorious demand made 


63 A probable allusion to the Athenian tyrant Pisistratus, who, 


after being expelled, eventually returned to Athens in 555 and 
ruled with the support of armed force (Hdt. 1.59-64). 
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by the tyrant, as all those who have got this far discover, 
when he asks the people for personal bodyguards in or- 
der that the people’s mainstay may be kept safe for their 
sake.” 

“Indeed so,” he said. 

“And so they grant it, I think, out of fear for him and 
confident in their own power.” 

“Indeed.” 

“Therefore, when a man with money sees this and that 
his possession of it is the reason for his being known as an 
enemy of the people, then truly, my friend, according to 
the oracle given to Croesus: 


He flees along the pebbled shore of Hermus 
he does not tarry, he is not ashamed to be a 
coward. 64 


“Well, he wouldn’t have the chance to be ashamed a 
second time,” he said. 

“Indeed, if he’s caught, I think he’ll be handed over for 
execution,’ I said. 

“Inevitably.” 

“And indeed that same champion quite clearly does not 
lie ‘mightily in his might, but having cast down many 
others he stands in the ‘chariot of the state’®® having ended 
up as an absolute tyrant instead of people’s champion.” 

“What’s to stop him?” he said. 


64 Hdt. 1.55 (Plato alters the context and turns Herodotus’ 
imperatives into the present tense). Croesus was asking the Del- 
phic oracle if his reign would be a long one. 

65 Hom. ll. 16.776. 

66 Quoted from an unknown poetical source. 
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“Shall we discuss the happiness then,” I said, “both of 
the man and the state in which such a mortal arises?” 

“Most certainly, let’s do that,” he said. 

“At the beginning, in his early days, he smiles and wel- 
comes everyone, doesn’t he, no matter whom he meets, 
and says he is no tyrant and promises a great deal to indi- 
vidual and state; he’ll cancel debts and redistribute land 
both to the people and those close to him, and he'll give 
the impression to everyone that he is a gracious kindly 
manP” 

“That must be so.” 

“But, I think, when he comes to an arrangement with 
some of his exiled enemies and destroys others and has no 
further trouble from them, his first concern is always to be 
stirring up various conflicts so that the people will need a 
leader.” 

“That seems to be so.” 

“And also so that, when they've become impoverished 
through handing money over to him, they may be forced 
to think only of their day-to-day affairs and less about plot- 
ting against him?” 

“Clearly.” 

“And, I believe, if he thinks that some free-thinking 
individuals won't entrust him with authority, in order to 
have an excuse to get rid of them won't he hand them 
over to the enemy? For these reasons isn’t a tyrant always 
forced to instigate war?” 

“He has to.” 

“So by doing this, he is likely to be more detested by 
his subjects, isn’t he?” 
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“OF course.” 

“And so do some of those who helped to establish him 
and who are themselves in positions of power speak openly 
to him and each other, reproaching him for what’s going 
on: the ones who are actually the bravest.” 

“Yes, it’s likely.” 

“So the tyrant must remove all of these by stealth if he 
is going to rule, until he is left with no one, friend or en- 
emy, who is of any use to him.” 

“Evidently.” 

“So he must observe shrewdly who is courageous, who 
is high-minded, who is wise, who is rich. And so he is so 
fortunate, that he must be an enemy to all these people, 
whether he wants to be or not, and plot against them until 
he has purged the whole state.” 

“A right good clear out!” he said. 

“Yes,” I said, “the opposite of doctors purging our bod- 
ies, because they clear out the worst and leave the best 
behind: he does the opposite.” 

“He has to do it, it seems, if he is to rule.” 

“He’s tied himself,” I said, “in a happy quandary which 
obliges him either to live with a lot of inferior people and 
be hated by them, or not live at all!” 

“That’s what he’s got himself into,” he said. 

“So the more he does this and becomes abhorred by his 
citizens, the greater number of more trustworthy body- 
guards he'll need, won't he?” 
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“Of course.” 

“So who are these trustworthy types, and where will he 
summon them from?” 

“A lot of volunteers will come flocking in,” he said, “if 
he pays them!” 

“I think you mean some drones again, by the dog!”67 I 
said, “foreign ones of every description.” 

“Yes, you've understood me correctly,” he said. 

“But who could you get from here? Wouldn’t he be 
willing to take the slaves from his citizens somehow, free 
them and make them part of his personal guard?” 

“Undoubtedly,” he said, “since they are the most trust- 
worthy as far as he’s concerned.” 

“Why what a wondrous thing your tyrant-business is,” 
I said, “if these are the sort of people he employs as friends 
and confidants once he has destroyed his former ones.” 

“Well that’s the sort he’ll resort to,” he said. 

“And these companions will certainly adore him,” I 
said, “and the new citizens will form his coterie while 
decent folk hate him and shun him.” 

“Why shouldn’t they?” 

“Irs no idle claim,” I said, “that tragedy seems to be a 
thing full of wisdom, and Euripides is outstanding in it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Because one thing he said showed shrewd insight 


67 On this oath, characteristic of S., see Book 3 n. 65. 
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namely: ‘Wise tyrants keep wise company’ and he meant 
that these are the wise men he associates with.” 

“And among many other things he, as well as other 
poets, eulogizes tyranny as ‘on a par with the gods,” he 
said. 

“That’s the reason, I tell you,” I said, “since tragic poets 
are wise, they will forgive us and those whose view of 
politics is rather like ours for not letting them into our 
state because they celebrate tyranny.” 

“At any rate I think those of them who are discerning” 
will pardon us,” he said. 

“And they'll go round other cities, I think, gathering 
the crowds and hiring men with their fine, loud, plausible 
voices, and drag the states into tyranny and democracy.” 

“Quite.” 

“So on top of this they'll take the money and be revered 
by tyrants in particular, as you’d expect, but second by 
democracy too, won’t they? But the higher they go in the 
rising series of political systems, the more their reputation 
falters, as if from lack of breath, and they can’t go on,” 

“That is very much so.” 


pejorative associations it acquired in Classical Greek politics and 
philosophy. 

69 See e.g., Eur. Tro. 1169. S.’s ironical treatment of tragic 
poets at bõff. as using their eloquence to promote tyranny and 
democracy in cities (recognized as a digression at d3) can be re- 
lated to Plato’s condemnation of poetry in Books 2, 3, and 10. 

70 kompsos = “subtle,” “refined,” frequently used, as here, 
ironically, 

71 J.e., the better the constitution, the less effective are the 
tragic poets. 
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“But look,” I said, “we’re off the point. Let’s talk about 
the tyrant’s camp once again, how he’s going to provision 
this fine large motley crew constantly on the drift.” 

“Clearly,” he said, “if there is any temple treasure in the 
state, he'll spend it, as long as the money paid out lasts, so 
making less demands on the populace to pay taxes.” 

“And what happens when this gives out?” 

“Then obviously,” he said, “he and his fellow tipplers 
and his cronies and his mistresses will be nurtured out of 
his father’s funds.” 

“I understand,” I said, “you mean the people who fa- 
thered the tyrant will support him and his entourage.” 

“They're under a serious obligation to do so.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. “What if the people are 
annoyed and say that it is not right for a son in his prime 
to be supported by his father, but it should be the other 
way round: the father by the son, and that they didn’t 
beget him and bring him up so that when he grew up they 
could be enslaved to their own slave and feed both him 
and his slaves along with the rest of the rabble; but so that, 
under his leadership, they should be set free from the rich 
and the so-called great and the good in the city; and now 
they bid him and his companions to leave the city, like a 
father driving his son out of the house along with his trou- 
blesome fellow revelers?” 

“Then indeed, by Zeus,” he said, “the people will real- 
ize what kind of a creature it has cherished and fostered, 
and it’s a case of the weaker driving out the stronger.” 


12 Garou morè Gv det ADF: ömoi Gv uù Sauppe: ároðopévov 
ADF: ámoħopévwv A (lectio supra versum addita) 
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“What do you mean?” I asked. “Will the tyrant have the 
nerve to do violence to his father and, if he doesn’t submit, 
beat him?” 

“Yes,” he said, “once he has disarmed him!” 

“You mean the tyrant is a parricide and a cruel nurse 
of old age™ and, so it seems, at this point we have now 
agreed on what tyranny is and, as the saying goes, the 
people fleeing and freeing themselves from the smoke of 
enslavement would have fallen into the fire of despotism 
and in place of that vast importunate freedom” have re- 
clothed themselves in the most harsh and bitter slavery 
under slaves.” 

“It certainly does happen like that,” he said. 

“What then?” I said. “Will it not be inappropriate if we 
agree that we've discussed adequately how tyranny devel- 
ops out of democracy, and what it is like, once it exists?” 

“Yes, we’ve done it very adequately,” he said. 


72 gérotrophon, a poetic word from Pindar, quoted, in a very 
different context, by Cephalus at 1.331a6 (for reference see Book 
l n. 19). 

73 T.e., democracy. 
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“It remains,” I said, “to look at the tyrannical man himself: 
how he evolves from a democratic type, and when he has 
done so, what kind of a person he is and the way he lives: 
wretchedly or happily.”! 

“That’s right, he’s the one remaining,” he said. 

“Do you know, then, what I’m still anxious to do?” 

“What’s that?” 

“I don’t think we have adequately defined the nature 
and number of our desires.? Indeed, without doing so our 
inquiry into what we're looking for will be less precise.” 

“Isn't this a good place to do that, then?” 

“It certainly is. Now consider what it is about them I 
want to look at. The following points: some of the unnec- 
essary pleasures and desires seem to me to be unlawful 
and there is a chance that they may be inborn in everyone. 
For some people they are held in check by the law and the 
nobler desires along with reason, and are either got rid of 
altogether, or a few weak ones remain; for others those 
remaining are stronger and more numerous.” 


nical man himself,” i.e., as an individual (the state of his soul); 
“himself” (autos) is the first word of the book. 

2The nature of desires was a topic briefly introduced at 
8.558d4 ff. 
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“Which ones do you mean?” 

“Those that are aroused in our sleep,” I said. “When 
the the rest of the soul is asleep, that is to say the rational, 
civilized, controlling side of it, the untamed savage side, 
full of food or drink, darts about and when it has shaken 
sleep off seeks to go and satisfy its own natural tendencies. 
You know that in such circumstances it is emboldened to 
do everything, as it’s free and rid of a sense of all shame 
and intelligence. It does not shrink from trying to have sex 
with a mother, as it fancies, or with any other human being, 
or god, or wild beast; it will commit any kind of blood- 
thirsty murder, and there is no food it won’t touch, In a 
word, it isn’t lacking in any folly or shamelessness.” 

“What you're saying is very true,” he said. 

“But on the other hand, I suppose, when someone is 
healthy and temperate in himself, and when he goes to 
sleep, having previously aroused his rational element, and 
having feasted it on higher reasoning and speculation, hav- 
ing arrived at concord within himself, he does not starve 
or overindulge the element of desire, so it may fall asleep 
without arousing any joyful or painful feeling in the best 
element in his soul, but allows it to investigate on its own 
by itself unsullied, and reach out for a perception of what 
it does not know: something of the past, the present, or 
the future; and in the same way too, having soothed his 
passionate spirit and without getting angry with anyone 
and so sleeping with his heart stirred up, but with both 
elements calmed, he sets the third one in motion in which 
the thinking faculty is found. So he takes his rest; you 
know that in such circumstances he grasps the truth more 
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readily and the visions appearing in his dreams are least 
lawless.” 

“I certainly think that this is how it is,” he said. 

“Well now, look, in talking about this we've digressed 
rather too much, but what we want to note is this: that 
there is therefore a group of desires within each of us of a 
terrifying, wild, and unlawful kind, even in those of us who 
appear to be very moderate, and this becomes clear in our 
dreams. Consider whether you think there is something in 
what I’m saying and you agree.” 

“Yes, I do agree.” 

“Well now, recall the kind of person we said is in- 
clined toward democracy? who was born, we supposed, 
and raised from his earliest years by a niggardly father who 
only had regard for desires for money and no time for un- 
necessary ones which are intended for fun and show. Isn’t 
that right?” 

“Yes.” 

“But having associated himself with smarter people full 
of the desires we were talking about just now, and launch- 
ing himself into every kind of outrageous behavior, and 
adopting their way of life out of hatred for his father’s 
miserly ways, yet because he has a better nature than those 
who are trying to ruin him, although he is attracted to both 
extremes, he takes his stance in the middle of these two 
ways of living, and while enjoying each of them, as he 
thought, in a controlled way, he lives his life which is nei- 
ther profligate nor unlawful, becoming a democratic type 
from being an oligarchic type.” 


3 At 8.558cff. 
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“Yes, this was and is our view about this kind of per- 
son,”* he said. 

“Now,” I said, “take again the young son of such a man 
who has now grown older, a son who has been brought up 
in his father’s ways.” 

“Tve got that.” 

“And now take the same events surrounding him as 
surrounded his father, leading him into all kinds of law- 
lessness, called total freedom by those who led him astray, 
while his father and the other members of the family are 
lending support to these moderate desires, but again there 
are those coming and supporting from the opposite direc- 
tion. When these terrible wizards and tyrant-makers can 
hope to take control of the young man in no other way, 
they do it by contriving some passion in him to become 
champion of these idle desires which divide up whatever 
is ready to hand, a huge winged drone; or do you think the 
passion of such people is for anything else?” 

“I can’t imagine anything else it could be,” he said. 

“That means that when the other desires are humming 
about him laden with incense and myrrh and garlands and 
wines and the pleasures that run wild in such gatherings, 
growing and nurturing the sting of longing to the full, they 
plant it in the drone. Then indeed this champion of the 
soul® has madness as its bodyguard and runs amok, and if 


metaphor, at 8.559d7ff. Here S. is going over old ground from a 
different angle. 

5 The transformation of “the champion of the people” (he 
prostatés tou démou) in a political context (8.565c9ff.) here be- 
comes internalized as the corruption instigated by “the champion 
of the soul” (ho prostatés tés psuchés). 
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it should lay hold of any wholesome beliefs or desires in 
him that still make him feel guilty, it kills them and thrusts 
them away from him until he is purged of good sense and 
filled with an alien madness.” 

“You describe the origin of a tyrant perfectly,” he 
said. 

“Is that then the reason Eros has long been known as 
a tyrant?”® I asked. 

“It could well be,” he said. 

“So does that mean a drunkard too possesses a tyran- 
nical mind of some sort?” 

“He certainly does.” 

“Again a madman with a deranged mind attempts to 
rule and expects he’s capable of ruling not only humans, 
but gods as well.” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“A man becomes a tyrant, my good man,” I said, “pre- 
cisely when through nature, or habit, or both, he becomes 
drunk and lustful and depresssive.”” 

“Absolutely.” 

“That’s how such a man comes to be, it seems, but how 
does he live?” 

“This is one of your riddles,” he said. “You’d better tell 
me!” 

“I shall,” I said, “as I think that following on from this, 
feasting and reveling and festivities and mistresses and all 
those kinds of thing arise among those in whom the tyrant 
Eros dwells and directs all the affairs of the soul.” 


6 Eros = “lust,” “passion.” T melancholikos = literally, 


“affected by black bile,” one of the four humors in the body, 
thought to produce depression; see, e.g., Hippoc. Aph. 3.20. 
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“That must be so,” he said. 

“So many terrible desires which make great demands 
sprout up alongside it every day and night, don’t they?” 

“Yes, many.’ 
“If there is money coming in, it’s soon spent, then.” 

“Of course,” 

“And after this, borrowing and drawing on the es- 
tate.” 

“Certainly.” 

“And further, when it’s all gone, then the desires must 
come thronging round, clamoring like newly hatched 
chicks, mustn’t they, and when they’re driven by the stings 
of their other desires, but particularly by Eros himself, 
leading all the others as if they were a bodyguard, stung 
to a frenzy, don’t they see who has anything which can be 
taken from him by stealth or by force?” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“Again he'll have to get it from every source, or be 
overwhelmed by pain and anguish.” 

“That must be so.” 

“So just as the pleasures which rise up in him subse- 
quently got the better of the former ones and stole from 
them, so he himself, despite being younger, will think it’s 
right to take advantage of both his father and his mother 
and take from them, if he spends his own portion by taking 
his share of his inheritance, won’t he?”® 

“Well, yes, of course.” 


8 See Book 1.349bff. for the argument between Thrasyma- 


chus and S. over “taking advantage of” or “doing better than” 
(pleon echein) someone else as a characteristic of injustice. 
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“If they won't give it to him, the first thing he'll do is to 
try to steal it and deceive his parents, won't he?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Whenever he couldn’t do this, the next thing he’d do 
would be to seize it forcibly, wouldn't he?” 

“I think so,” he said. 

“If the old man and old woman resist and put up a fight, 
my good fellow, would he be careful to hold back from 
doing anything a tyrant would do?” 

“I don’t give much for the chances of the parents of a 
man like this,” he said. 

“By Zeus, Adeimantus, do you think that for the sake 
of a newly found love and mistress bound by no necessary 
relationship, such a man would beat up his mother, his by 
necessity, a long-standing friend and kinswoman, or, for 
the sake of a recent young friend in the prime of life from 
outside the family and not necessary to him, he would beat 
up his aging father and kinsman bound to him by necessity 
and oldest of his friends, and subject them to these people, 
if he brought them into the same house?”® 

“Zeus, yes!” he said. | 

“A pretty fine thing it seems,” I said, “to father a tyran- 
nical son!” 

“All too true!” he replied. 

“But what about when such a man runs out of his fa- 
thers and mother’s money, and the swarm of pleasures 
gathered inside him has already grown large? Won't he 


9 Throughout this speech, S. is playing on the double meaning 
of anagkaios = “necessary” and “kin” (i.e., “closely related”), and 
ouk anagkaios = “not necessary” and “outside the family,” “unre- 
lated.” 
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first resort to housebreaking, or snatch someone’s cloak as 
he passes by late at night, and after that clean out some 
sanctuary?!” And to be sure, in all of these activities, the 
beliefs which he used to have in childhood about what 
is good and shameful, beliefs he considered just, will be 
overmastered by new ones, recently freed from slavery, 
and, as escorts of Eros, these will hold sway alongside him. 
These are the ones which were formerly only released in 
sleep, when he himself, when he was still subject to the 
laws and his father, had a democratic constitution within 
him. But once under the tyranny of Eros, what he sel- 
dom became in a dream, he has now permanently become 
while awake, and he will not hold back from any kind of 
dreadful murder, or food, or action; but Eros lives within 
him like a tyrant in full anarchy and lawlessness, in that it 
is itself the sole ruler and will lead him in whom it dwells, 
as if he were a city, into all manner of daring from which 
it will derive sustenance for itself and the rabble around 
it, part of which has come into him from bad company 
from the outside, and part from inside himself, released 
and freed under the influence of his very own habits. Or 
is the life of such a man not like this?” 

“No, this is what it’s like,” he said. 

“And if,” I said, “there are few such people in a city and 
the rest of the population is temperate, the few go off and 
join the bodyguard of some other tyrant, or serve him as 
mercenaries, if there is a war somewhere perhaps. But if 
there happens to be peace and quiet, then they commit a 
lot of petty crimes right there in the city.” 


10 A typically serious crime: see 1.344b2, and for the general 
scenario, see 8.568d7. 
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“What kind of thing do you mean?” 

“For example, they steal, break into homes, mug peo- 
ple, rob them, plunder temples, and kidnap. Sometimes 
they act as informers?! if they are effective speakers, com- 
mit perjury, and take bribes.” 

“You can call those petty crimes,” he said, “if there are 
few such people.” 

“Well yes, petty crimes,” I said, “are petty when set 
against the major ones, and yet all of these do not come 
within a mile of the tyrant, as the saying goes, in producing 
corruption and misery in the state. You see, when there 
are many such people in a city and others who follow them 
and see just how large their own numbers are, then these 
are the people who with the mindlessness of the masses 
make that man tyrant who among them has particularly 
the greatest and most tyrantlike qualities in his soul.” 

“With good reason!” he said. “For he would be the most 
tyrannical of them.” 

“If they concede willingly, that is; but if the state does 
not put itself in his hands, just as he punished his mother 
and father before, so again he'll punish his home city, if he 
can, by bringing in new cronies, and will hold and main- 
tain in slavery both his erstwhile beloved mother-state, as 
the Cretans call it, and his father-state under them. And 
this would certainly be the height of such a man’s de- 
sire.” 

“That’s it, absolutely,” he said. 

“So this is how these people develop in their private 
lives even before they come to power. First, either they 
associate with their flatterers, who are ready to serve them 


11 “Sycophants”; see Book 1 n. 45. 
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in every way, or if they themselves want something from 
someone, they'll grovel themselves and be brazen enough 
to carry out all kinds of plans as though they're on the side 
of these people, but once they've accomplished them, they 
disown them; isn’t that so?” 

“It certainly is!” 

“They live their entire lives a friend to no one ever, 
constantly lording it over one, or groveling to another, But 
a tyrant’s nature has never had a taste of freedom or true 
friendship.” 

“Indeed so.” 

“So would we be right in calling people like this un- 
trustworthy?” 

“Of course.” : 

“And again as unjust as can be if in our previous discus- 
sion about justice we were right in agreeing what justice 
is like.” 

“We were right: there’s no question about it.” 

“So lets sum up,” I said, “the worst sort, the type, I 
think, who in waking life would be such as we described 
in a dream.” 

“Very much so.” 

“That means that he develops from the person who, 
since he is naturally most like a tyrant, achieves sole rule, 
and the longer he spends time as tyrant, so the more he 
gets like that.” 

“That must be so,” said Glaucon, taking up the argu- 
ment. 

“Is it true, then,” I asked, “that whoever appears most 
wicked will also appear to be most wretched? And who- 
ever rules most like a tyrant for the longest time will in 


12 At 571c-d. 
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truth have been like this for the longest time?!’ Although 
many people have many different views.” 

“Well, this at least has to be as you say,” he said. 

“So therefore,” I said, “would the tyrant type corre- 
spond to a state ruled as a tyranny and a democratic type 
to a democratically ruled state, and similarly with oth- 
o 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, it means the relationship of one state to another 
in terms of virtue and happiness is the same as the rela- 
tionship between one man and another, doesn’t it?” 

“Of course.” 

“What then is the relationship of a state ruled by a ty- 
rant to one ruled by a king in terms of virtue as we first 
discussed them?” 

“The complete opposite,” he answered: “one is the 
best, the other the worst.” 

“I won't ask which way round you mean,” I said: “it’s 
obvious. But would you also make the same distinction 
regarding their happiness and misery, or a different one? 
And let’s not get carried away by looking at the tyrant who 
is on his own, nor even if he has a few men around him, 
but, as is necessary, go in and examine the whole state, so 
that, when we have immersed ourselves fully and looked 
at the whole thing, we can thus produce evidence for our 
belief.” 

“Well, you’re right to propose that,” he said. “Indeed, 
it’s clear to everyone that there's nothing more wretched 
than a state ruled by a tyrant, nor happier than one ruled 


by a king.” 
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“So would I be right, then,” I asked, “to make the same 
proposal about the men: that only that person is fit to judge 
them who is able to enter in his thought into the character 
of a man and see it clearly, and not look from the outside, 
as a child would, and be astonished by the outward show 
of tyrants, which they affect for the benefit of those ob- 
serving from the outside, but see the reality sufficiently 
clearly? So what if I were to suppose that we should all lis- 
ten to that man: the one who is capable of making a judg- 
ment, who has lived in the same house and has been in- 
volved in the tyrant’s domestic activities, how he deals with 
each of the members of the household, among whom in 
particular he would be observed stripped of his theatrical 
trappings, and again how he deals with public crises?! 
And since this observer will have seen all, shouldn’t we tell 
him to report back to us how the tyrant stands in relation 
to the others in matters of happiness and wretchedness?” 

“This too would be a very proper proposal,” he said. 

“Do you want us to pretend we’re among those who are 
capable of making judgments and have already met the 
sort we're talking about so we’ve got someone to answer 
our questions?” 

“Certainly.” 

“In that case, look at it this way: recalling the similarity 
between the state and the man, and looking at each of 
them in turn, tell me what is the condition of each of 
them.” 

“What kind of things do you mean?” he said. 


16S. occasionally associates “theatrical trappings” with tyr- 
anny (see, e.g., 8.568a8ff.). 
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“First, talking about the state,” I said, “will you say the 
one ruled by a tyrant is free, or in slavery?” 

“As enslaved as can be,” he said. 

“And yet you see masters and free men in it.” 

“I see a small part of it like that,” he said. “But as to the 
whole, so to speak, even the best element in it is dishonor- 
ably and wretchedly in slavery.” 

“If a man, then,” I said, “is like the state in character, 
then mustn’t he have in him the same kind of constituent 
parts, and his soul be wallowing in slavery and lack of 
freedom, and those parts, those that are the best, enslaved, 
while a small part, the most villanous and manic sector, 
will be master?” 

“That must be so,” he said. 

“What then? Will you say such a soul is slave or free?” 

“It’s enslaved, of course, I should say.” 

“Again, does that mean moreover an enslaved state 
ruled by a tyrant can do very little of what it wants?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then the soul ruled by a tyrant would be least able to 
do what it wants, speaking of the soul as a whole; being 
forcibly dragged about this way and that by the gadfly, it'll 
be full of confusion and regret.” 

“Of course.” 

“Must the tyrant state be rich or poor?” 
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“Poor.” 

“And must the tyrant soul always be impoverished and 
insatiable?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“What then? Mustn’t we conclude that this kind of 
state and this kind of person is full of fear?” 

“A great deal.” 

“Do you think you will find more lamentation, wailing, 
dirges and pain in any other?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Then in the case of an individual man, do you think 
there is more of this sort of thing in any other person than 
in this tyrant driven mad by his desires and passions?” 

“How could I?” he said. 

“Then after looking at all this, and similar matters, | 
think, you judged this to be the most wretched of states.” 

“And I’d be right, wouldn’t IP” he said. 

“Yes indeed,” I said, “but what can you say more about 
the man of tyrannical character when you consider these 
same points?” 

“He’s by far the most wretched compared with all the 
others.” 

“Saying this you're no longer right,” I said. 

“How come?,” he asked. 

“I don’t think this man,” I said, “is yet like one at the 
extreme.” 


17 “Insatiable” (apléston) recalls the image of the foolish soul 
as a leaky sieve in Grg. 493a~d, illustrating the need for it con- 
tinually to’ renew bad desires (see also 586b3). The insatiable 
yet impotent tyrant reflects a key idea developed in Gorgias 
(468ff.). 
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“Well, who is, then?” 

“Perhaps you'll think the following is even more 
wretched than this one.” 

“What sort is thatP” 

“Anyone who, being a tyrannical man, doesn’t live his 
life as a private individual, but has bad luck, and as a result 
of some disaster contrives to make himself an actual ty- 
rant.” 

“I can tell that you're telling the truth from what has 
already been said.”!8 

“Yes,” I said. “But we mustn’t assume such things, but 
examine a person carefully by an argument such as this," 
because, I tell you, our inquiry is about a most important 
subject—the good and the bad life.”2° 

“Absolutely right,” he said. 

“Consider whether I have a point here. You see I think 
we must shape our ideas about him as we look at him in 
the light of the following,” 

“What?” 

“Considering each private individual who is rich 
and has acquired many slaves in his state. For these men 
share with tyrants this common characteristic: they con- 
trol many people, although the size of the tyrant’s group is 
different.” 

“Yes, they do differ.” 

“You know, then, that these men own their slaves with- 
out fear and aren’t afraid of them?” 


20 That the basis of all inquiry about “how one ought to live” 
(hontina tropon chré sdén) is the leitmotif of Plato’s moral phi- 
losophy (see, e.g., 1.344e1-3, 352d6-7). 
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“Yes, for what should they be afraid of?” 

“Nothing,” I said, “but can you think of the reason 
why?” 

“Yes, because the state helps each one of its individual 
citizens.” 

“Well said,” I replied. “But what if one of the gods were 
to remove one man who owns fifty slaves, or even more, 
himself together with his wife and children, and put them 
in a deserted spot with the rest of his possessions and 
household, where none of the free citizens would be in the 

osition of coming to help him? In what and how great a 
state of fear do you think he’d get himself into, that he, his 
children and wife would be killed by their slaves?” 

“Very great, I'd say,” he said. 

“So at that point he’d be forced to ingratiate himself 
with some of the slaves, make them many promises and 
set them free, though there’s nothing he wants less, and so 
show himself as a flatterer of his servants?” 

“He would be under great compulsion,” he said, “or 
perish.” 

“What if the god settled others round him so he has 
many neighbors who wouldn't tolerate anyone who 
thought he was fit to be master of another, but supposing 
they did get hold of such a person, they’d punish him with 
the ultimate sanctions, wouldn’t they?” 

“T still think he’d be in still worse trouble,” he said, 
“blockaded by nothing but enemies.” 

“So is this not, then, the kind of jail our tyrant is chained 
up in, he being naturally the type of person we’ve de- 
scribed, full of many fears and lusts of every kind? As he’s 
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reedy in his soul, he’s the only one of those in the state 
who cannot go anywhere abroad, or visit festivals which 
the rest of the free population long to see, as he’s hidden 
away in his house, and lives most of his life like a woman, 
even envying the rest of the citizens if any of them go 
abroad and see something good.” 

“Yes, absolutely,” he said. 

“So does this mean that the man who is badly governed 
within himself, whom you yourself judged to be the most 
wretched just now, the tyrannical type, reaps more from 
these kinds of evils when he doesn’t live out his life as a 
private citizen, but is compelled by some misfortune to 
become a tyrant and, while being unable to master him- 
self, tries to rule others? Just as if someone who is sick in 
body and with no self-control, instead of keeping himself 
to himself, were to take issue against others physically and 
be forced to spend his life at war.” 

“What you say, Socrates, is spot on and very true in 
every respect,” he said. 

“So, my dear Glaucon,” I said, “his condition is utterly 
wretched and the tyrant lives a life even more wretched 
than he whom you judged to be living most wretchedly, 
isn’t that so?” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“In truth, then, even if he doesn’t seem so to some 
people, the actual tyrant is in actual fact a slave to the 
greatest fawning and servility, and a flatterer of the mean- 
est sort. There is no way at all he can satisfy his desires, 
but he appears as one desperately in need of most things 
and truly a pauper, if anyone understands how to look at 
the whole soul; and he is plagued by fear the whole of his 
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lite, racked with convulsions and pains, if his condition at 
all resembles the setup of the state he rules. And he is like 
it, isn’t that true?” 

“Yes, very much,” he said. 

“And in addition to this, shall we further grant this man 
the qualities we also attributed to him earlier, that he must 
be, and will become through his rule, even more than 
before, detested, distrusted, unjust, friendless, impious, a 
host and breeder of evil, and as a result of all of these 
things, he’ll be a particular victim of ill-fortune and he'll 
make those who associate with him like this too?” 

“No one with any sense will contradict you,” he said. 

“Come on, then,” I said, “now is the moment; just like 
a judge making his final judgment,”! so you too decide who 
in your opinion is first in happiness, who is second, and so 
on with the rest in order, there being five of them, king, 
timocrat, oligarch, democrat, and tyrant.” 

“Well, the decision is easy,” he said. “I judge them, like 
choruses in order of their entrances, in respect of virtue 
and evil, happiness and its opposite.” 

“Let’s hire ourselves a herald, then,” I said, “or shall I 
myself declare that the son of Ariston judged the best” 
and most just man to be the happiest, and it is he who is 
most fit to be king and controls himself like a king, and the 
worst and most unjust man is the most wretched, who, 


references to choruses (b7) and the herald who announced the 
result (b9). On the possible (and obscure) significance of “final 
judgment,” see Adam, n. ad loc. 

22 A pun on Glaucon’s (and, of course, also Plato’s father’s) 
name and the Greek ariston (“the best”) in cl. 
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moreover, being actually most like a tyrant within himself, 
is the greatest tyrant over himself and his state?” 

“Yes you make the proclamation,” he said. 

“Shall I also make the proclamation then whether all, 
both human beings and the gods, fail to notice what kind 
of people these are or not?” I asked.” 

“Yes, do,” he said. 

“Well then,” I said, “this would be one proof for us, but 
have a look at this second one and see if there’s anything 
ip it.” 

“What is itP” 

“Just as the state has been split up into three classes,” 
{ said, “and so too the soul of each individual is divided 
into three, it will, it seems to me, also allow a second 

roof,”4 

“What is that?” 

“As follows: as there are three classes, I think there are 
three kinds of pleasure, one peculiar to each, and the same 
goes for the desires and the ruling principles.” 

“How do you mean?” he said. 

“One we say is the one a person uses to learn, the sec- 
ond when he becomes angry, and the third we didn’t have 
one individual name for, because it takes many forms, but 
from its largest and strongest element we have given it the 
following name: and that is the appetitive element, on ac- 


strate that the just person is happier than the unjust, whether 
mortals and gods observe this or not (see the idea also recalled at 
4,427d5-7). 

24 Omitting logistikon = “the ability to reason” vel sim., which 
is deleted by most editors. 
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count of the vehemence of its desires for food, drink, sex 
and whatever follows on from these, including the love of 
money because it’s through money especially that such 
desires are fulfilled.” 

“And we were right,” he said. 

“Does that mean then that if we were to say its pleasure 
and love are for profit-making, would that not be the best 
way of bringing it together under one main heading in our 
discussion, so that we could be clear among ourselves, 
whenever we're discussing this part of the soul, and we'd 
be right in calling it the love of money and the love of 

rofit?” 

“I think so, at any rate,” he said. 

“What about the passionate part? Don’t we agree that 
it always wholly strives after control, success and a high 
reputation?” 

“Very much so.” 

“If then we were to call it love of success and love of 
honor, would that fit in?” 

“It would fit very well.” 

“Well again, as to the part which we use to learn, it’s 
clear to everybody that the whole of it is constantly di- 
rected at knowing what truth is and the last thing it’s con- 
cerned with out of these is money and reputation.” 

“Very much so.” 

“Then we could appropriately call this love of learning 
and love of wisdom.” 

“Of course.” 

“Does this mean,” I said, “that one of these is what 
governs the soul of some people, and one of the other two 
those of others, whichever way it happens to go?” 
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“Yes,” he said. 

“Then is this the reason we say that the three prime 
classes of men are the lover of wisdom, the lover of success 
and the lover of profit?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“And also three kinds of pleasure, one for each of 
these?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then are you aware,” I said, “that if you should choose 
to ask three such men each in turn which of these three 
life-styles is the most pleasant, each will eulogize his own, 
so the moneymaker will say that, compared with making 
a profit, the pleasure of being honored or of learning is 
worth nothing unless it makes him some money.” 

“True,” he said. 

“And what about the lover of honor?” I said. “Doesn’t 
he think the pleasure derived from money to be vulgar and 
again the pleasure from learning, unless it brings respect, 
to be smoke and nonsense?” 

“That’s how it is,” he said. 

“And as for the philosopher,” I said, “what are we to 
imagine he thinks of the other pleasures in relation to 
knowing what truth is and to be contantly engaged in some 
aspect of it as he learns? Won't he consider them far re- 
moved from pleasure?” And won't he use the term ‘es- 
sential’ in a real sense, as he wouldn’t need any of the 
others, unless they were essential for existence?”26 

“We may be perfectly sure about that,” he said. 


25 With ADF read Týs nddvys (“pleasure”) as genitive de- 
pending on 7roppw (“far removed from”). 
26 See 8.559al—b7. 
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“So when the pleasures of each kind and the life itself 
are in contention, not in relation to living a finer or more 
shameful life, or a worse or better one, but in relation to 
which is actually more pleasant and less painful, how 
would we know which one of them is most truthful?” 

“I can’t answer that at all,” he said. 

“Well, look at it this way: how must things be judged if 
they are to be judged correctly? It'll be by experience, 
intelligence, and reason, won't it? Or would anyone have 
a better means of judging than these?” 

“How could they?” he said. 

“Consider then: given we have these three men, which 
of them will be most experienced in all the pleasures we’ve 
talked about? Do you think the lover of profit learning the 
nature of truth has more experience of the pleasure de- 
rived from learning than the philosopher from his plea- 
sure derived from making profits?” 

“There’s a big difference,” he said. “The latter has to 
get a flavor of the other sorts starting from childhood, but 
the lover of profit is not obliged to taste or experience how 
sweet is the pleasure of learning the nature of reality, 
which would not be easy for him, even if he were keen.” 

“Then the philosopher is far superior to the profit- 
maker,” I said, “through his experience of both sorts of 
pleasure?” 

“Considerably, I'd say.” 

“What about compared with the lover of honor? Is he, 
the philosopher, more inexperienced in the pleasure de- 
rived from being honored than the other in the pleasure 
of thinking?” 

“But honor comes to all of them,” he said, “if each one 
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achieves what he sets out to do. After all, the rich man is 
held in high regard by many, as well as the courageous and 
the wise man, Consequently they all experience the kind 
of pleasure that comes from being highly regarded, but as 
to the pleasure that comes from contemplating reality, no 
one can taste that except the philosopher.” 

“Then as far as experience is concerned,” I said, “he is 
the best of these men to judge.” 

“By far!” 

“And furthermore he alone will have gained his experi- 
ence by using his intelligence.” 

“Oh yes.” 

“And moreoever, the faculty you need for making judg- 
ments is not that of the lover of profit, nor even that of the 
lover of honor, but that of the philosopher.” 

“Which one is that?” 

“We say, surely, that we must make our judgment by 
using argument. Isn't that so?” 

Yos” 

“And reason is above all the faculty which the philoso- 

her uses.” 

“Of course.” 

“That means that if wealth and profit were the best 
yardstick by which things being judged were best judged, 
then what the lover of profit approves and disapproves 
would have to be the truest, wouldn’t it?” 

“Very much so!” 

“And if by honor, success, and courage, then the lover 
of honor and the lover of success will give the truest judg- 
ment?” 


“Clearly.” 
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“But when judged by experience, intelligence, and rea- 
gon?” 

“Then what the philosopher and lover of reason ap- 

roves of has to be the truest.” 

“As there are these three kinds of pleasure, wouldn't 
the pleasure of that section of the soul by which we learn 
be the most pleasant and wouldn’t the life of the one of us 
in whom this is the ruling principle be most pleasant?” 

“How could it not be?” he said. “The intelligent man at 
Jeast speaks with authority, when he praises his own life- 
style.” 

“What lifestyle does the judge say is second,” I asked, 
“and which pleasure is second?” 

“Clearly those of the warrior and lover of honor, as they 
are closer to him than those of the moneymaker.” 

“Then those of the lover of profit are last, it seems.” 

“Oh yes! What else?” he said. 

“Then these would make two in succession, and twice 
the just man has been victorious over the unjust man; but 
the third is for Olympian Zeus the savior as in the Olympic 
games:?’ notice that apart from the pleasure of the intel- 
lect, that of the others is not entirely true, nor even pure, 
but a kind of illusionist painting, as I think I heard one of 
the wise men say.”° And yet this would be the greatest and 
most decisive of the competitive falls.” 

“By far! But what do you mean?” 


28 Plato frequently uses the metaphor from artistic represen- 
tation as illusion to indicate kinds of falsity (see e.g., 1.365c4, 
7.523b6, 9.586b8, 10.602d3). It is not known who “one of the wise 
men” is, unless a covert reference to Plato himself. 
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“TIl find that out if you answer my questions as I put 
them.” 

“Ask away, then|” he said. 

“Tell me,” I said, “don’t we agree pain is the opposite 
of pleasure?” 

“We do indeed.” 

“And is there, then, some point where you feel neither 
joy nor pain?” 

“Yes, there is.” 

“And being in between these two, it’s a sort of quiet 
spot for the soul in this respect. Or don’t you put it that 
way?” 

“Yes, I do,” he said. 

“Do you remember the words sick people say, when 
they're ill?” I asked. 

“What are they?” 

“That there is nothing more pleasant than being in 
good health, but they hadn’t realized it was the most pleas- 
ant thing before they fell ill.” 

“I remember,” he said. 

“So do you hear people suffering from some extreme 
pain say that there is nothing more pleasant than the pain 
stopping?” 

“I do.” 

“And you notice, I think, when people get into many 
other similar situations in which, when they’re in pain, 
they praise not the feeling of joy but not being in pain 
and the relief from that sort of thing as the most pleasant 
sensation.” 


in greater detail. For a discussion of this third argument as a 
whole, see the introduction to this volume, section 1 (Book 9). 
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“Yes, this is perhaps what then becomes pleasant and 
desirable: the relief,” he said. 

“And when one stops feeling delight then,” J said, “the 
respite from the pleasure will be painful.” 

“Perhaps,” he said. 

“So what we just said about the halfway stage between 
the two, this respite, sometimes will be both: pain and 

Jeasure.” 

“It looks like it.” 

“Does that mean that something which is neither one 
thing or the other can become both?” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“And again, the pleasure and the pain that occur in the 
soul are a kind of motion, are they not?” 

“Yes.” 

“But didn’t we show just now,® however, that what is 
not painful or pleasant is a quiet spot and lies between 
these?” 

“Yes, we did.” 

“So how can we be right in thinking that not being in 
pain is pleasant and not feeling joy is painful?” 

“Its not right at all.” 

“Then this quiet spot we had just now is not a reality, 
but when it is next to what is painful it seems pleasant, and 
when next to what is pleasant it seems painful, and there’s 
nothing sound in these illusions regarding the truth of 
pleasure, but a kind of wizardry.” 

“So at least our argument indicates,” he said. 

“Then take a look at pleasures,” I said, “that don’t come 
from pains, in order not to go on thinking for the present 


30 At 583c7-8. 
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that this is the nature of things, that pleasure is a respite 
from pain and pain from pleasure.” 

“Where do I look,” he asked, “and what sort of plea- 
sures do you mean?” 

“A lot of different ones, but in particular, of the plea- 
sures of smell, if you want to think about them.*! You see 
they come upon you without any previous sense of pain 
and overwhelm you and when they cease they leave no 
sense of pain behind.” 

“That’s very true,” he said. 

“So let us not believe that pure pleasure is a relief from 
pain, nor pure pain a relief from pleasure.” 

“No.” 

“While on the other hand,” I said, “the so-called plea- 
sures which spread through the body toward the soul are 
mostly the greatest in size and number and are of this 
form: a kind of getting rid of pains.” 

“Yes, they are.” 

“So does that mean that by the same process the an- 
ticipation of pleasure and pain comes about through ex- 
pectation, before they actually occur?” 

“Yes, it’s the same.” 

“So then you are aware what sort they are like?” 

“What?” he said. 

“Do you reckon that there is in nature a top, a bottom, 
and a middle?” 

“I do.” 

“Then do you think anyone being carried from below 


31 On the pleasure of smell unconditioned by pain, see Phib. 
5lbff. 
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toward the middle is aware he’s being conveyed any way 
but upward? And when he’s standing in the middle looking 
at where he’s come from, could he think he’s anywhere but 
at the top, even though he hasn’t seen the real top?” 

“No, by Zeus, I myself don’t think anyone in this posi- 
tion would think otherwise.” 

“But if he were brought back down again, he would 
think he was being conveyed downward and he’d be right 
in so thinking?” 

“Of course.” 

“So he’d experience all this because he’s not had expe- 
rience of the true top, middle, and bottom?” 

“Obviously.” 

“Would you be surprised, then, if people who have no 
experience of the truth also have no sound opinions of 
many other things and are so conditioned in their minds 
as to pleasure and pain and what lies between that when 
they are moved toward the painful they think it’s real and 
actually feel pain, and when they move away from pain 
toward the center, they seriously think they've found grati- 
fication and pleasure? But just as they are misled by look- 
ing at gray against black in their inexperience of white, 
so too aren’t they also misled when they compare pain 
against painlessness in their inexperience of pleasure?” 

“No, by Zeus, I wouldn’t be surprised, but I would be 
much more surprised if this weren’t the case.” 

“Then think about it this way,” I said: “aren’t hunger 
and thirst and the like a kind of emptiness in the state of 
your body?” 

“Certainly.” 
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“And again aren’t ignorance and thoughtlessness a void 
jn the state of your soul?” 

“They are indeed.” 

“So the person eating some food and the one strength- 
ening his mind would be filled?” 

“Of course.” 

“And is the gratification of what is less real or more real 
the truer one?” 

“The more real, clearly.” 

“Which of the classes, then, do you think has a greater 
share in pure reality: those made up of things such as food 
and drink and sauces and al} kinds of foodstuffs, or the 
kind of true opinion and knowledge and intellect and, to 
sum up, the whole of virtue? Judge it this way: that which 
comprises what is always the same, immortal and true and 
is itself of that kind and occurs in such an environment: 
doesn’t that seem more real to you than that which is never 
consistent and is transient and is itself of that kind and 
occurs in that kind of environment?” 

“The one which is always consistent is far superior,” he 
said. 

“Then does the reality of what is always consistent 
have a larger measure of the real than it does of knowl- 
edge?”? 

“Not at all.” 

“And what about its share of truth?” 


32 I.e., that which is always the same is equally real and know- 
able. Adam amends dei opotov (“always consistent”) to < av >opoitov 
(“inconsistent”), giving “Does the reality of that which is incon- 
sistent share in real essence any more than it does of knowledge?” 
Slings obelizes det... emuaTHpns (c8). 
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“Not that either.” 

“If it had a smaller measure of truth, would it not also 
have a smaller measure of reality?” 

“It would have to.” 

“That means, then, that generally the classes of things 
which are to do with looking after our physical needs have 
a smaller measure of truth and reality than those which 
are to do with looking after the soul?” 

“Very much so.” 

“And don’t you think this is true of the body itself com- 
pared with the soul?” 

“I do.” 

“Does this mean, then, that that which is filled by 
things which have a larger share of reality and is itself 
more real is truly more satisfied than what is filled by what 
is less real, and is itself less real?” 

“Of course.” 

“If its a pleasure, then, to be filled with the things 
that are appropriate to one’s nature, satisfying those things 
which are in actual fact more real would make us rejoice 
with true pleasure in greater reality and more truly. But 
that which has a smaller share of reality would be less truly 
and assuredly filled and would have a less trustworthy and 
less true pleasure.” 

“Most certainly that must be the case,” he said. 

“Then those who have no experience of intelligence 
and virtue and always spend their time feasting and such- 
like are carried down, it seems, and back to the middle 
again and stray about in this way throughout their lives. 
They go neither beyond this point nor ever look up toward 
what is truly the upper region, nor are they conveyed that 
way. They are never filled with reality, nor have a taste of 
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steadfast pure pleasure, but like cattle they are always 
looking downward, stooping toward the ground, and they 
eat at table and fatten themselves up and copulate, and in 
order to gain advantage in such things, they trample over 
and butt each other and kill each other with horns and 
hooves of iron on account of their insatiable desire, in that 
they are not filling the part of themselves which is real and 
continent with reality.” 

“All in all, you’re pronouncing on the life of the major- 
ity of people, Socrates, like an oracle,”™ said Glaucon. 

“But it must be, mustn't it, that they live with pleasures 
which exist side by side with pains, as images and painted 
illusions of true pleasure, colored by being set along- 
side each other so that they each appear utterly convinc- 
ing, beget struggling passions among the foolish, and are 
fought over, just as Stesichorus describes the image of 
Helen being fought over by those at Troy, out of ignorance 
of the truth?” 

“It certainly has to be something like this,” he said. 

“But what about the passionate side? Aren't there other 
things like this which must motivate anyone who succeeds 
in satisfying this part; ambition motivated by envy, or crav- 
ing for success motivated by force, or passion motivated 
by peevishness, as he pursues the gratification of his ambi- 
tion, success, and passion without reason or thought?” 

“Something similar is bound to happen in the case of 
this element too,” he said. 


34 See 583b5 and n. 28 above. 

35 The version of the Trojan Cycle which has not Helen her- 
self but her phantom going to Troy and being fought over (see 
Stesich. 192 Campbell). 
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“What’s the implication of this?” I asked. “Can we be 
confident and say that of those desires which are aimed at 
the love of profit and the love of success, those which fol- 
Jow knowledge and reason and so pursue with their help 
the pleasures which intelligence prescribes will, as far as 
their capacity allows, seize upon the truest inasmuch as 
they follow the truth and what is appropriate for them, if 
what is best for each thing is also the most appropriate?” 

“Indeed, most appropriate!” 

“When the entire soul therefore follows the wisdom- 
loving element and is not at variance with it, its separate 
parts can deal with its other functions and be just, and 
what's more, each part can reap the fruits of its own plea- 
sures, both the best of them and, as far as possible, the 
truest.” 

“Absolutely!” 

“Whenever one of the other parts gains control, it can- 
not find its own pleasure: in fact it forces the others to 
pursue a pleasure which is alien to them and not a true 
one.” 

“That's right,” he said. 

“Do you then agree that what stands furthest away 
from philosophy and reason would be most likely to cause 
such results?” 

“Very much so.” 

“And that what stands furthest from reason is what 
stands furthest from law and order?” 

“Clearly.” 

“And didn’t we demonstrate that it’s the desires of the 
passionate and tyrannical sort that stand furthest away?” 
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“We did indeed.” 

“And the least removed are those of the kingly and 
orderly type?” 

“Yes.” 

“Indeed, I think that the tyrannical type is at furthest 
remove from true appropriate pleasure, and the latter 
least distant.” 

“That has to be so.” 

“The tyrant will also live a most unpleasant life,” I said, 
“and the king a most pleasant one.” 

“That must be true.” 

“Do you realize how much more unpleasantly a tyrant 
lives than a king?” 

“I shall if you tell me!” he said. 

“There are three pleasures, it seems, one genuine, the 
other two spurious; the tyrant, in fleeing law and reason, 
has passed beyond the spurious ones, and lives with a 
bodyguard of slavish pleasures, and it’s not at all that easy 
to say by how much he is inferior, except perhaps as fol- 
lows.” 

“How?” he said. 

“The tyrant was three stages removed from the oli- 
garch, I think, as in between we had the democratic 
type.”%6 

“Yes. 

“Then that means, doesn’t it, he would be living with 
an image of pleasure at third remove from that one (i.e., 
the oligarch) in relation to the truth, if what we said before 
is right?” 

“That’s right.” 
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“And the oligarch would be three stages away from the 
king if we make aristocrat and king the same.” 

“Three, yes.” 

“Numerically, then, the tyrant is three times three 
stages away from true pleasure.”*6 

“So it seems.” 

“Then it seems the tyrant’s image of pleasure,” 1 said, 
«according to the measurement of its length would be 
;wo-dimensional.” 

“Absolutely.” 

“By the square and the cube dimension it’s quite clear 
iust how far away he is.” 

“It is clear at any rate to someone skilled in reckon- 
ing!” 

“This means that if one turns it round and says how far 
the king is from the tyrant in the true kind of pleasure, 
he'll find when he’s done the multiplication that he lives 
seven hundred and twenty-nine times more pleasantly, 
and the tyrant less pleasantly by the same amount.”? 

“You've spouted forth a fantastic stream of calculation 
of the difference between the two men, the just and the 
unjust, with respect to pleasure and pain.” 


“so it seems” might indicate growing skepticism at S.s mathe- 
matics? 

39 Jt is not clear how far Plato intends S.’s calculations to be 
taken seriously here (n.b. Glaucon’s replies at a5, dll, and e5 
suggest that he suspects that S. may be pulling their legs). The 
particular significance of 729 may be that, in a sequence of threes, 
as the Pythagoreans pointed out, 729 is the first number which is 
both a square and cube (see Waterfield, Plato, Republic, n. ad 
loc). Moreover, in a year of 364% days, the number of days and 
nights = 729, and there are 729 months in the Pythagorean “Great 
Year” (588a4-5), 
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“And yet it’s a number,” I said, “both true and appropri- 
ate to our lives, if days and nights and months and years 
are appropriate to them.” 

“Yes, they certainly are appropriate,” he said. 

“Does this mean, then, that if the good and just man 
surpasses the evil unjust man in pleasure this much, then 
he'll truly surpass him to an infinitely greater degree in the 
refinement, beauty, and virtue of his life?” 

“Infinitely greater, by Zeus!” he said. 

“Well now,” I said, “as we’ve reached this point in our 
discussion, lets pick up the first arguments we made 
through which we got here. I think someone said that it 
was profitable for a completely unjust man who is reputed 
to be just to do wrong: or was that not the claim?” 

“Yes, it was.” 

“Now then,” J said, “let’s interview him, since we’ve 
agreed what effect both doing wrong and doing just deeds 
has.” 

“How?” he asked. 

“By creating an image of the soul in argument, so that 
he who made those assertions can see what he meant.” 

“What kind of image?” he asked. 

“One of those like the creatures whose nature is rec- 
orded in ancient myth,” I said, “such as Chimera, Scylla, 
and Cerberus,*! and the numerous other cases where 
many forms are said to have grown together into one.” 


41 The Chimera was a combination of goat, lion, and snake 
(see Hom. Z. 6.179-82); Scylla had the top half of a beautiful 
woman, but the lower half had a fish tail and around her waist 
were heads of snakes and doglike monsters (Hom. Od. 12.85ff.); 
Cerberus was the three-headed dog which guarded Hades (Hes. 
Theog. 311-12). 
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“Yes, they are told of,” he said. 

“Now then, put together a single form of a complex 
many-headed animal, but with a circle of heads of both 
tame and wild beasts, capable of changing and growing all 
these parts out of itself.” 

“A work of a clever modeler,” he said, “and yet since 
words are more malleable than wax and suchlike, consider 
it done.” 

“And now put together another in the shape of a lion, 
and one in the shape of a human being: let the first one be 
by far the biggest and the second one second in size.” 

“This is easier,” he said, “and it’s done.” 

“Now join these three into one so that they are some- 
how fused together.” 

“Done!” he said 

“Now put the figure of a single creature on the outside 
of them, the image of a human being so that to some- 
one who can’t see what’s on the inside, only the covering 
on the outside, it looks like a single creature—a human 
being.” 

“Tve done that,” he said. 

“Let's say, then, to the speaker who argues that it’s 
profitable for this person to do wrong and there’s no ad- 
vantage in doing just deeds, that he means nothing more 
than that it’s profitable for him to feed the compound 
creature well and make it strong, as well as the lion and 
what's related to it, but to starve the man and make him 
weak, so that he’s dragged about wherever either of them 
leads him, and not to get either of them used to each other 
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and become friends, but leave them to bite each other, 
fight, and eat each other.” 

“Yes, that’s exactly what someone praising wrongdoing 
would say,” he said. 

“And on the other hand does this mean that he who 
claims that justice is profitable would say that one must 
do and say those things from which the man within the 
man will be the strongest and will look after the many- 
headed beast, like a farmer, by feeding and domesticat- 
ing the tame animals and preventing the wild ones from 
breeding, and, making an ally of the lion’s nature, and, 
caring for them all in common, will bring them up in such 
a way as to make them friendly to each other and him- 
self?” 

“Again, this is entirely what he who commends the just 
says.” 

“Every way you look at it, then, he who commends 
justice would be telling the truth, he who commends in- 
justice would be lying. For anyone looking at pleasure and 
honor and profit, the one who commends the just is telling 
the truth, whereas its detractor disparages what he dispar- 
ages because he has no sound knowledge.” 

“None whatsoever, I would say,” he said. 

“Then lets persuade him gently, since he’s not inten- 
tionally making a mistake, and ask him: ‘My good fellow, 
would we not agree that good and bad habits come about 
for some such reason as: the good ones by making the 
animal part of our nature subject to man, or rather to the 
divine perhaps, and the bad ones by making the tame 
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subject to the wild?’ Will he agree, or how will he re- 
S ond?” 

“He'll agree if I can persuade him,” he said. 

“Therefore, is it possible,” I said, “for anyone, as a re- 
sult of this argument, to profit by taking money unjustly, 
if something like this can happen: at the same time as tak- 
ing the money he subjects the best part of himself to the 
most wicked? Or if by accepting money he enslaved his 
son or daughter and put them into the hands of wild evil 
men, it would not be to his advantage even to receive a 
very large sum for this. But if he subjects the most godlike 
part of himself to the most godless and disgusting part of 
himself and shows no pity, then isn’t he a wretch and has 
accepted gold as an exchange for a far more terrible fate 
than Eriphyle, who received the necklace as a price for the 
soul of her husband?”#8 

“Far more terrible,” said Glaucon: “I'll answer your 
question for him.” 

“Do you then think that licentiousness has long been 
censured for reasons such as these, because that dread 
creature, with its size and many forms, is unleashed be- 
yond what should be?” 

“Obviously,” he said. 

“And aren’t stubbornness and peevishness censured 
when they foster and extend the lion and snakelike* ele- 
ments disproportionately?” 


for the death of his father, her son murdered her (see Hom. Od. 
11.326~27). 

44 “Snakelike” elements have not previously been mentioned 
(unless they are included in “what's related to” the lion in 588e6). 
They may signify the negative aspects of the spirited element. 
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“Very much so.” 

“Are luxury and moral Jassitude not condemned for the 
slackness and indulgence of this same element, when they 
produce cowardliness in it?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And are not fawning and servility condemned, when 
we put this same thing, passion, under the control of the 
unruly beast and make this element, subjected to abuse 
on account of money and the insatiable desires of that 
creature, accustomed from its earliest years to become a 
monkey instead of a lion?” 

“Certainly,” he said. 

“Why do you think common manual trades incur cen- 
sure? Shall we say it’s exclusively when the best element 
in a person is naturally weak, so as not to be able to control 
the brood of creatures within himself, but cultivates them 
and can only understand how to flatter them?” 

“It seems so,” he said. 

“Does this mean that in order for such a man to be 
ruled by the kind of thing the best man is ruled by, we say 
that he himself must be the slave of that best kind of per- 
son who has the divine principle in him? It is not because 
we think that he has to be governed to his detriment as a 
slave, as Thrasymachus thought the ruled are,” but on the 
grounds that that it’s better for all to be governed by the 
divine and the intelligent mind, preferably what he has 
within himself, but if not, one imposed from outside in 
order that we may all be as alike and as friendly as possible, 
being directed by the same thing?” 


45 At 1.343b-c. 
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“Yes, that’s right,” he said. 

“And on this point the law too shows that this is its in- 
tention, as an ally to all those in the state, and the gover- 
nance of children, not allowing them to be free, until we 
establish a constitution, as it were, in them, as in the state, 
and by cultivating the best in them like the best in our- 
selves, we set a similar guardian and ruler in them, and 
only then we let them free.” 

“Yes, clearly,” he said. 

“So, Glaucon, in what circumstances and following 
what argument shall we say it’s profitable to be unjust, or 
licentious, or do something shameful, as a result of which 
someone will be more wicked, but will have acquired more 
money or some other resource?” 

“None at all.” 

“And in what circumstances can we say that he gets 
away with doing wrong and profiting without being pun- 
ished for itP Or doesn’t the one who gets away with it be- 
come even worse, while the animal side in the one who 
doesn’t get away with it and is punished is lulled and 
tamed, and the gentle side is set free and the whole of his 
soul is naturally made the best and gains a position, by 
acquiring temperance and justice along with wisdom, 
more highly valued than the body when it gains strength 
and beauty along with health by just as much as the soul 
is valued more highly than the body.” 

“I agree with all of that,” he said. 

“So will he who has sense then live with every part of 
him straining toward this end, first of all valuing those 
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things it learns which will make his soul like this, and 
disregarding the rest?” 

“Obviously,” he said. 

“Then,” I said, “with regard to his physical condition 
and his regime, he’ll not only not give himself over to any 
irrational animal-like pleasure and live with his attention 
turned in that direction, but he won't regard his health 
either, or even pay it special attention as to how he can be 
strong, healthy, and handsome, unless he’s going to gain 
temperance from these qualities. Instead, it will constantly 
be clear that he’s adjusting the balance in his body for the 
sake of the harmony in his soul.” 

“I agree in every way,” he said, “if he’s going to be truly 
culturally attuned.”*° 

“Does this also apply then to arrangement and concord 
in acquiring his possessions?” ï asked. “And he won't in- 
crease beyond measure the mass of his wealth, carried 
away by the adulation of the crowd, and so acquire count- 
less faults, will he?” 

“Í don’t think so,” he said. 

“But by paying attention to his inner constitution” and 
by taking care not to disturb any of those elements in him 
on account of the size of his wealth, or lack of it, in this 
way, as far as he can, he'll steer and accumulate and spend 
his resources.” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“And what's more, keeping his eye on this same prin- 


47 On the relationship in the philosopher between his “inner 


constitution” (politeia) and his political and moral role as a guard- 
ian, see the introduction to this volume, section 2 (i). 
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ciple, he'll willingly partake of and sample some of the 
rewards which he thinks will make him a better person, 
but those which will disturb his existing state he'll avoid in 
his private and public life.” 

“Then he won’t want to have anything to do with pub- 
lic life, if this is what he cares about,” he said. 

“Yes, by the dog!”"* I said. “Certainly in his own state, 
although perhaps not in his native city, unless by some 
heaven-sent chance.” 

“I understand,” he said, “you mean in the state we've 
been founding and discussing, the one existing in words, 
since J don’t think it exists anywhere on earth.” 

“Well, perhaps there’s a model up in heaven for anyone 
willing to look and if he sees it, found himself on it.” But 
jt makes no difference whether it exists anywhere or will 
do. You see, he'd only involve himself in its affairs, not 
those of anywhere else.” 


“That’s likely,” he said. 


48 For this Socratic oath, see Book 3 n. 65. 

49 “Found” = katoikisdein. Plato keeps the image of the inter- 
nal politeia (“found a city in himself,” Adam, n. ad loc). On the 
state as paradeigma (“model”), see the introduction to this vol- 
ume, section 2 (iii), 
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“Well now,”! I said, “I have in mind many other things 
about the state which more than anything lead me to be- 
lieve that we were right in the way we founded it, but I say 
that with poetry in mind especially.” 

“What about it?” he asked. 

“Not to allow in anything which is in any way imitative,” 
because it now appears even clearer that we must not al- 
low it in, especially, so it seems to me, now that each of 
the parts of the soul have been defined.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Speaking between ourselves, for you won’t denounce 
me to the tragic poets and all the rest of the writers who 
use imitation, all this kind of thing seems to me to be a 
corruption of the minds of their audiences who don’t have 
the remedy? of knowing exactly what it is really like.” 

“Can you explain your thinking then?” he asked. 


10 to the remainder of Republic and especially Books 2 and 3, see 
the introduction to this volume, section 2 (iv) (a). 

2 In this extreme form not strictly in line with 3.398b1-2, 
where the poet who can “reproduce . . . the diction of a decent 
man” is allowed into the city. S. goes on to suggest (a5-7) that the 
stronger line on poetry is as a result of the intervening discussion 
of the constitution of the soul. 

3 “Remedy” = pharmakon, “a (physical) antidote,” “drug.” 
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“I must,” I said, “And yet I’ve had a kind of love and 
respect for Homer since my childhood, which makes me 
reluctant to speak. You see, I think he’s been the first 
teacher and guide to all the good tragic poets of today. But 
the fact is that a man mustn’t be respected above truth; so, 
as I say, I must speak out.” 

“Certainly you must,” he said. 

“Then listen. Or rather, answer this question.” 

“Fire away!” 

“Would you be able to tell me in general what imitation 
isP You see I myself don’t fully understand what it is sup- 
posed to mean.” 

“Meaning, I suppose, that I shall!” 

“It’s no silly question,” J said, “since people with poorer 
vision do see many things before those with sharper eyes.” 

“That's true,” he said, “but with you here I couldn't be 
too eager to speak, even if something seems clear to me, 
but see it for yourself.” 

“Then do you want us to begin looking from this point 
as we usually do? I think we've got into the habit of posit- 
ing some single individual Form‘ when we're dealing with 
each of the many groups of things to which we can apply 
the same term. Or don’t you understand?” 

“I do.” 

“Then let’s do that now too, whichever one you want 
out of the many possibilities. For example, if you like, 
there are many kinds of bed and table, I think.” 

“OF course.” 

“But the Forms connected with these two items are 
surely just two, one of a bed, the other of a table.” 


4 eidos or idea. See, e.g., 507b6. 
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“yes. 

“And so we usually say that one craftsman makes the 
beds and another the tables we use by looking to a pattern 
of each type of furniture, and other things according to the 
same principle, but I don’t think any craftsman makes the 
actual Form.” 

“How could he?” 

“There’s no way he could. But now consider what you 
would call the following kind of craftsman.” 

“Which one?” 

“The one who makes all the things each individual 
craftsman does.” 

“Some wonderfully skilled man, you mean.” 

“Not yet, though you will soon have still more reason 
to say so. Since this same craftsman is able to make not 
only all artifacts there are, but also makes everything that 
grows in the ground and all living creatures, and that in- 
cludes himself as well as the rest, and in addition to this, 
earth and sky and gods as well as everything in the sky and 
down below in Hades.” 

“That’s a thoroughly wonderful sophist® you’re talking 
about,” he said. 

“Don’t you believe me?” I asked. “Yet tell me, would 
you say that such a craftsman as this doesn’t exist at all, or 
could the maker all these things exist in one respect, but 
not in another? Or don’t you see that there is a way in 
which you yourself could make all these things?” 


the fifth century; the term is not always pejorative, but usually so 


in Plato, and here so by implication, in view of the unreality of 
the “objects” created. 
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“And what would that be?” he asked. 

“Not difficult,” I said: “one that can be done quickly 
and anywhere. The quickest perhaps is to take a mirror, if 

ou like, and carry it round with you everywhere.® In no 
time you will make a sun and the heavenly bodies, the 
earth, yourself, and all the other living creatures, objects 
and plants and everything we've just been talking about.” 

“Things we can perceive, yes,” he said, “but not, I 
think, the things that are real in the true sense.” 

“Well done!” I said. “You’ve got the point of my argu- 
ment, You see, I think the painter too is one of these types 
of craftsman. Isn’t that so?” 

“Of course.” 

“But I think you'll say that what he makes isn’t the real 
thing, although in one sense the painter does make a bed, 
or is that not so?” 

“Yes, he too makes something that is an appearance of 
a bed.” 

“What about the maker of beds? Weren't you saying 
just now that he doesn’t make the Form, I mean the thing 
we say is the actual bed, but just a particular bed?” 

“Yes, [ was.” 

“So that means unless he makes something that really 
exists, he’s not making the real thing, but something that’s 
like it, but not actually it. But if one were to say that 
the product of the bed-maker, or any other craftsman, is 
completely real, it’s probable he would not be telling the 
truth.” 


6 Or “turn it around in all directions.” (The Greek peripherein 
can have either meaning.) 
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“No he wouldn’t be,” he said. “At any rate, that’s what 
it would appear to be to those who engage in these kinds 
of argument.” 

“Then let’s not be in the least surprised if this too is 
actually obscure relative to the truth.” 

“No, I realize that.” 

“Do you want us then to look into who this imitator 
actually is in these same examples?” 

“If you want,” he said. 

“So it turns out we've actually got three beds as follows: 
one that really exists in nature, which I think we would 
agree was made by god: or would it be someone else?” 

“No one else, I imagine” he said. 

“One which was made by a carpenter.” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“And one created by the painter. That’s right, isn’t it?” 

“Let it be so.” 

“Painter, bed-maker, god: these three are experts, then, 
in the three kinds of bed?” 

“Yes, the three of them.” 

“Now the god, whether he didn’t wish to or he was 
under some compulsion not to make more than one bed 
in the natural order of things, made only one actual Form 
which is a bed. Two or more such things were neither cre- 
ated by the god, nor could they ever come into being.” 

“How come?” he asked. 

“Because if he were to make only two beds, a single one 
would be discovered beyond them whose Form both of 
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these beds would share, and that would be the actual bed, 
not these two.”? 

“You're right,” he said. 

“Knowing this, I think, as the god wanted to be the real 
creator of the bed which exists in reality, not a particular 
bed, nor a particular bed-maker, he created the one which 
in its nature is unique.” 

“Tt looks like it.” 

“So do you want us to refer to the god as the natural 
creator of this, or something like it?” 

“It would be right at any rate,” he said, “since it’s by 
nature that he’s made this and everything else.” 

“And the carpenter: shouldn’t we call him a craftsman 
who makes beds?” 

“Vos” 

“And the painter too, isn’t he a craftsman and maker of 
such a thing?” 

“In no way!” 

“Well, what do you say he has to do with the bed?” 

“It seems to me,” he said, “it would be most reasonable 
to refer to him as an imitator of what the others manufac- 
ture.” 

“Well,” I said, “so you’re calling him who is three stages 
away from nature an imitator?” 

“That’s absolutely right,” he said. 

“Then the tragedian will be this too, if he’s an imitator, 


eventuality is not developed in Resp. (see Annas, An Introduction 


to Plato’s Republic 230-32; Vlastos, “The Third Man Argument 
in the Parmenides”). 
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being three stages away from the king and the truth, along 
with all the other imitators?”8 

“I suppose so.” 

“We're agreed on the imitator, then. As to the painter, 
tell me this: do you think that the artist attempts in each 
case to imitate that actual reality in the natural order, or 
the works of the craftsmen?” 

“The works of the craftsmen,” he said. 

“As they actually are, or as they appear to be? You see, 

ou still have to make the distinction.” 

“How do you mean?” he asked. 

“Like this: take a bed. If you examine it from an angle, 
or straight on, or any other way, does it vary within itself, 
or does it not vary at all, but just look different, and simi- 
larly with the rest?” 

“It looks different,” he said, “but there is no difference 
at all.” 

“Then consider this point: what is the purpose of paint- 
ing as regards individual objects? Is it to imitate what the 
yeal object is, or how its appearance looks? Is it the imita- 
tion of the apparent or the true?” 

“The apparent,” he said. 

“Then I think the imitation is at a far remove from 
reality, and it seems it succeeds in creating everything 
because it latches on to some small aspect of each object 


to indicate this, although S. is obviously anxious to secure the 
point in 598al (“We’re agreed . . .”), and he tackles the issue head- 
on only at 603b10ff. The insertion here actually anticipates the 
real discussion of tragedy at 598d8ff. On the painting/drama anal- 
ogy, see the introduction to this volume, section 2 (iv) (a). 
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and this is an image. For example, a painter, let’s say, will 

aint a cobbler, a carpenter, all the other artisans without 
any understanding of any of their crafts. Nevertheless, 
if he were a good painter and painted a carpenter and 
showed it to some children or mindless people from a 
distance, he would trick them by its appearance into be- 
lieving it was a real carpenter.” 

“Of course.” 

“But the fact is, my friend, 1 think, this is what you 
should bear in mind in all such cases. Whenever some- 
one tells us that he has met some fellow who is expert in 
all crafts and everything else that single individuals know 
about, and there’s nothing he does not understand more 
precisely than anyone else, then we must take him for a 
simpleton, and it seems he’s been duped by some magi- 
cian and imitator he’s met whom he considered to be all- 
knowing on account of his being unable to evaluate knowl- 
edge, ignorance, and imitation.”® 

“Very true,” he said. 

“Does this mean, then,” I said, “that we must next ex- 
amine tragedy and its leader, Homer, since we hear from 
some that these people understand all arts and crafts and 
all matters human in relation to virtue and vice and even 
to matters divine? For the good poet, if he aspires to write 
well about whatever he does write about, must do so, they 
argue, with full knowledge, or he won't be able to. So we 
must investigate whether those who say this have been 
deceived in their meetings with such imitators, and when 


9 The claim of omniscience was made by the sophist Hip- 
pias of Elis (later fifth century), according to Plato (Hipp. Min. 
368bfF. ). 
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they see their works they don’t realize that they’re three 
stages removed from reality, and easy to create for some- 
one who doesn’t know the truth since they make appar- 
ent objects, not real ones; or there is something in what 
they say and the good poets in fact know something about 
the topics about which most people think that they speak 
well.” 

“We must certainly look at that carefully,” he said. 

“Do you therefore think that if someone were able to 
make both the object that will be imitated and the image, 
he’d throw himself wholeheartedly into the craft of pro- 
ducing images and make them his priority for life on the 
grounds that it’s the best thing to do?” 

“Well, I myself don't.” 

“But, J think, if he were expert in the truth about the 
objects he also imitates he would much rather take the real 
objects of his work seriously than the imitations and would 
try to leave behind many fine works as a memorial to 
himself, and he’d be more eager to be the recipient of 
praise than the one who gives it.” 

“I think so,” he said, “as the honor and the usefulness 
aren't on the same level.” 

“So then, as for the rest, let’s not demand an account 
from Homer or any of the other poets whatsoever! by 
asking if one of them were skilled in the art of medicine 
and not just a portrayer of medical lore, or who is there 
that any of the poets past and present is said to have re- 
stored to health, as Asclepius did, or what medical stu- 


10 This challenge to poets, and in particular Homer, to dem- 
onstrate expert knowledge of the topics they treat is reminiscent 
of Ion. 536eff. 
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dents did he leave behind, as Asclepius left his descen- 
dants. And again let’s not ask them about other crafts, but 
pass them by. However, as for the greatest and noblest 
topics Homer aspires to speak about—war, military com- 
mand, the administration of states, the education of man 
—I imagine it would be right for anyone looking at these 
to ask: “My dear Homer, if you’re not three stages removed 
from the truth as regards virtue, a maker of images, whom 
we've defined as an imitator, but you’re even two stages 
away, and able to recognize what essential characteristics 
make men better or worse in their private and public lives, 
tell us which state has been better governed because of 
you, as Lacedaemon was by Lycurgus and many states 
large and small were by many others? What state gives 

ou the credit of having been a good lawgiver and having 
benefited itP Italy and Sicily would claim Charondas, we 
would claim Solon.!! Who would claim your” Will he be 
able to answer?” 

“I don’t think so,” said Glaucon. “Nothing is said on the 
matter even by the Homeridae themselves.” 

“There again, what war is on record as being well 
fought in Homer's time under his leadership or on his 
advice?” 

“None.” 

“Or again, as would be expected of the deeds of a wise 
man, are there many ingenious inventions and clever con- 


i! Lycurgus, Charondas, Solon: all traditional lawgivers (So- 
lon was from Athens, hence “we would claim”). 

12 The guild of poets dedicated to reciting and expounding the 
Homeric poems and telling stories about the life of the poet; they 
originated in Chios and were said to be his descendants. 
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trivances in crafts or any other activities that are men- 
toned, as they are with the Milesian Thales and the Scyth- 
jan Anacharsis?”! 

“Nothing of that sort at all.” 

“And yet again, if not in public life, in private life is 
Homer himself said to have been a leading educator in his 
own lifetime for some who delighted in his company and 

assed on a kind of Homeric way of life to their successors, 
as Pythagoras himself was particularly loved for this, and 
even today his successors seem to be distinguished among 
the rest for a way of life they call Pythagorean?” 

“There’s nothing said on those lines at all,” he said. 
“You see, Socrates, Homer's companion Creophylus would, 
regarding his education, seem more ridiculous than his 
name,’ if the stories about Homer are true. The story 
goes, you see, that Homer in his lifetime was ignored by 
him completely.” 

“Well, at any rate, that’s the story,” I said. “But, Glau- 
con, do you think that if Homer was in fact able to edu- 
cate people and make them better insofar as he was able 
not just to imitate but really to know about these things, 
wouldn’t he have surrounded himself with many followers 
and have been revered and loved by them? And yet Pro- 
tagoras of Abdera and Prodicus of Ceos!® and very many 


13). Anacharsis of Scythia, a legendary figure (ca. sixth century; 
see OCD*). l4On Pythagoras and Pythagoreanism, see 
Waterfield, 87-115. 15 This etymology suggests that the 
name comes from kreas = “meat” and philon = “tribe.” The point 
of Glaucon’s joke is that meat was associated with gumnastiké 
rather than mousiké. 16 On Protagoras, see Prt, 315-16, 
and on Prodicus, Hipp. Maj. 282c1-6. 
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others can impress upon those who gather round them in 
private that they won't be able to run their homes nor their 
cities unless they themselves are put in charge of their 
education, and they are so very much adored for their 
wisdom that their companions all but carry them round on 
their shoulders. But if Homer was able to benefit his fel- 
Jow men by promoting their virtue, would his contempo- 
ries have allowed him or Hesiod to go round reciting and 
not have held on to them more tightly than to their gold, 
and have compelled them to live among them, or if they 
couldn’t persuade them, they themselves would have fol- 
lowed them round wherever they went until they had 
received a sufficient level of education?” 

“I think what you’re saying is true, Socrates, in every 
respect.” 

“So shall we agree then that, starting with Homer, all 
composers of poetry are imitators of images of virtue and 
of every other subject they deal with, but they don’t grasp 
the truth; yet, as we were saying just now, a painter, who 
himself has no knowledge of shoemaking, will portray a 
cobbler who seems to be real to those who have as little 
knowledge of it as he does, since they look at it in terms 
of the colors and the shapes.” 

“Certainly.” 

“In the same way, I think, we’ll say that the poet, with- 
out understanding anything except how to imitate, paints 
the colors, so to speak, of each of the crafts with his words 
and phrases, so that to other people of similar sort, looking 
at how things seem from words, if one is talking about 
shoemaking in meter, rhythm, and harmony, it will appear 
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to be well expressed: similarly on the subject of military 
command or anything else at all, so great a charm these 
things naturally exert. When the poet’s words are stripped 
of their poetical colors and spoken on their own, I think 
you know what they appear to be. You've surely observed 
this.” 

“I have,” he said. 

“Isn't it like the faces of people who are in their prime,” 
{ said, “but not beautiful: what they're like to look at when 
the bloom passes away?” 

“Yes, entirely,” he said. 

“Come on, then, consider this: we’re saying that the 
maker of an image, our imitator, understands nothing of 
reality, but only about appearance. Isn't that so?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then let’s not leave it half told, but make an adequate 
job of it.” 

“Do go on,” he said. 

“A painter paints some reins and a bridle, let’s say.” 

“Kes” 

“But a leathersmith and a blacksmith will make them.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Does the painter then understand what kind of ob- 
jects the reins and the bridle have to be? Or is it not even 
the makers, the blacksmith and the leathersmith, but he 
who understands how to use them: the rider?” 

“Very true.” 

“Shall we not agree that this is so with everything?” 

“How do you mean?” 
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“For each and everything there are these three skills: 
how to use them, how to make them, how to imitate 
them?” 

“Yes 

“Doesn't that then mean that the excellence, beauty, 
and correctness of each piece of equipment, living crea- 
ture, and activity has no other purpose than the usage for 
which each of them has been created or developed by 
nature?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Then it’s absolutely essential that the user be the most 
experienced in the use of each thing and inform the maker 
how good or bad his product is for its purpose. For ex- 
ample, the pipe player I imagine tells the pipe maker 
about his pipes, how they work when played, and orders 
the kind of pipes to make, and the other obliges.” 

“OF course.” 

“So the one with the knowledge reports on the good 
and bad pipes, the other takes his word for it and will make 
them accordingly?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then the maker of this same instrument will have a 
correct opinion about its good and bad points through his 
cooperation with the expert and his being obliged to listen 
to him, but it’s the user who has the knowledge?” 

“Very much so.” 

“But will the imitator get his knowledge of the objects 
he portrays, whether they’re good and correct or not, from 
using them, or will he gain the right opinion because he 
has to cooperate with the expert and be instructed what to 
paint?” 

“No, neither.” 
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“Then the imitator will have neither knowledge nor 
correct belief about the goodness or badness of the objects 
he’s portraying.” 

“It doesn’t look like it.” 

“The poetic imitator would be in a fine positon with 
regard to his wisdom about whatever he is creating!” 

“Hardly.” 

“Nevertheless he’ll imitate all the same without know- 
ing in what respects the object is good or bad, but, it 
seems, the way it appears good to the ignorant masses is 
how he'll imitate it.” 

“What else can he do?” 

“This, then, is what we have agreed more or less: that 
the imitator knows nothing worth mentioning about the 
objects he’s portraying, but that imitation is a kind of game 
and not serious. Second, that those who take up tragic 
poetry, whether in iambic or epic verse,'® are above all 
imitators.” 

“Very much so.” 

“Zeus!” I said “Then this business of imitation is to do 
with the third stage from the truth, isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Which one of our human faculties is the power it has 
related to?” 

“Which one are you talking about?” 


17 Glaucon appears to take S.’s irony seriously in all. 

18 “Epic verse” is the hexameter, the meter of the Homeric 
poems, and iambic the meter of tragedy proper. “Tragic poetry” 
at b8 is used in the broad sense to include Homer. 
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“The following: the dimensions of one and the same 
object presumably don’t appear equal to us when viewed 
from nearby or far away.”!* 

“No, they don’t.” 

“And the same objects look bent and straight when 
seen in and out of water, and a surface looks concave and 
convex, again because of errors of vision related to colors, 
and every kind of deception like this is clearly present in 
our soul. So illusionist painting, by exploiting our natural 
shortcoming, is nothing short of wizardry, likewise conjur- 
ing and many other such tricks.” 

“That’s true,” 

“Then haven’t measuring, counting, and weighing 
proved to be most agreeable aids in all this so that appar- 
ent differences in size, number, and weight don’t rule in 
us, but what has counted, measured, and weighed?” 

“Of course.” 

“But this of course would be the function of our reason- 
ing faculty in the soul.” 

“It would indeed.” 

“But often when it has measured and indicates that 
some things are bigger or smaller than one another, or 
equal, the opposite appears at the same time within the 
same objects.” 

“Yes.” 

“And didn’t we agree that it’s impossible for the same 
thing to form contradictory opinions about the same ob- 
jects at the same time?” 


19 §. slides back from poetry to visual representation again 
(see above, n. 8). 
20 At 4.436b9-c2, and see Book 4 n. 47. 
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“Yes, and we were right to say it.” 

“So the part of the soul which forms its opinion con- 
trary to what it has measured would not be the same as the 
part which forms its view according to what it has mea- 
sured.” 

“No, it can’t be.” 

“Yet again, that part of the soul which relies on mea- 
surement and calculation would be the best.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then the part which opposes this would be one of the 
inferior ones in us.”*! 

“It has to be.” 

“That, then, was what I was wanting to get agreement 
about, when I was saying that the art of painting and imi- 
tation as a whole accomplish what is their function far 
from the truth, while as companion and friend it associates 
itself with that part in us which is far from the intellect and 
has no healthy nor even true purpose.” 

“I agree in every way,” he said. 

“Being inferior and rubbing shoulders with the infe- 
rior, imitation produces the inferior.” 

“It seems to.” 

“Does that apply only to what we see, or also to what 
we hear—what we call poetry?” 

“The latter also seems likely,” he said. 

“Then let's not trust solely on a similarity with paint- 
ing,” I said, “but let’s also approach that aspect of thought 
with which the imitative aspect of poetry consorts, and see 
if it’s trivial or serious.” 


epithumia appear to be lumped together for the present argu- 
ment, in contrast to the more complex tripartite division of Books 
4-9. 
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“Well, yes, we must.” 

“Then let’s make this our proposal: imitation, we say, 
copies people engaging in compulsory or voluntary tasks, 
and if as a result of their activies they consider that they 
have performed well or badly, they are sad or happy in 
all these situations: are you sure there’s nothing beyond 
this?” 

“No, nothing.” 

“Is a person of one mind with himself in all of this? Or 
just as he was in internal conflict about what he saw and 
had contradictory beliefs within himself about the same 
things at one and the same time, so too is he in conflict in 
his activities and fights against himself? ’'m reminded that 
we don’t need to make an agreement on this point now at 
all, as we agreed on all this adequately earlier in our dis- 
cussion, when we said that the soul is teeming with count- 
less such contradictions all arising together.””” 

“That’s right,” he said. 

“Yes, I know it’s right,” I said, “but now is the time, I 
think, to examine what we left out before.” 

“What was that?” he asked. 

“A decent man,” I said, “who experiences misfortune 
such as losing a son, or something else he values most 
highly, I think we agreed then that he'll bear this much 
more easily than anyone else.”?3 

“Very much so.” 

“So now let’s consider whether he’ll feel no grief, or, if 
this is impossible, will he somehow keep his grief under 
control?” 


22 At 4.439c2-41c2. 
23 At 3.387d4-e8 
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“More likely the latter,” he said, “to tell the truth.” 

“Well now, tell me this about him: do you think he’s 
more likely to fight against and hold out against his grief 
when he is seen by his equals, or when he’s alone by him- 
self in some deserted place?” | 

“I think he’ll behave quite differently when he is being 
seen,” he said. 

“When he is alone I think he'll dare to come out with 
a great deal that he’d be ashamed to do if anyone were to 
hear him, and would do a great deal he wouldn’t allow 
anyone to see him doing.” 

“That is the case,” he said 

“Does this mean, then, that what spurs him on to hold 
out against this is reason and convention, while the actual 
experience draws him toward grief?” 

“That’s true.” 

“When opposing inclinations over the same thing arise 
at one and the same time in a person, then we say there 
must be two aspects to him.” 

“Of course.” 

“Isn't one of them ready to obey the law where the law 
leads?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“The law says, surely, that it’s best to face misfortunes 
calmly as far as possible and not get agitated, as neither 
the good side nor the bad side of such situations is clear, 
nor is it of any benefit for the future to him who takes these 
things badly, nor are any of man’s activities worth serious 
attention; and in fact grief gets in the way of what must 
come to our aid as soon as possible in those circum- 
stances.” 
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“What thing do you mean?” he asked. 

“The ability to ponder over what has happened,” I said, 
“and as in the fall of a dice arranging one’s affairs ac- 
cording as things have fallen out, in the way that reason 
determines what would be best; yet without stumbling, 
like children holding on to the place where they've been 
hurt while they scream the place down; and instead al- 
ways get the soul used to coming in as quickly as possible 
to heal the illness and setting upright the part that has 
fallen and is sick, thereby removing the lamentation by 
medical means.” 

“At Jeast this would be the most correct way to address 
your misfortunes,” he said. 

“Does this mean, then, we say, that the best element 
wants to follow this kind of reasoning?” 

“Yes, clearly.” 

“While shall we not say that that which leads us to re- 
call our sufferings and grievances and can’t get enough of 
them is irrational, idle, and is a friend of cowardice?” 

“We shall indeed.” 

“So does that mean that the part which causes irritation 
involves a good deal of elaborate imitation, while the calm, 
thoughtful disposition, which is almost always fully consis- 
tent within itself, is neither easy to imitate, nor when it is 
imitated is it easy to understand, especially when people 
of every sort are gathered in the theaters in large num- 
bers? For the imitation is of a kind which is an alien expe- 
rience for them.””4 


24 Plato's association of irrational emotions with mass audi- 
ences (pléthos) at the theater is typical (see, e.g., Leg. 3.701a). 
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“Oh yes, in every respect.” 

“Indeed, it’s clear the poet who is imitating does not by 
nature relate to this aspect of the soul and his wisdom is 
not designed to satisty this, but if he is to enjoy a high 
reputation with the masses, he must address the irritable, 
many-faceted character because it’s easy to imitate.” 

“Clearly.” 

“So should we now rightly lay hold of this man and 
put him up as a counterpart to our painter? You see, the 
fact is that he resembles him in creating things which are 
worthless as regards truth, and also, another point of re- 
semblance is his association with another similar part of 
the soul, but not with the best part. And so we would fi- 
nally be justified in not allowing him into a state which is 
going to be well run, because he arouses and fosters this 
part of the soul, and by strengthening it he destroys the 
rational part, just as when in the state someone betrays it 
by putting scoundrels in power and destroys the more 
civilized element. Shall we say that in the same way also 
the poet who imitates implants a bad constitution in the 
soul of each individual, fashioning images which are far 
removed from the truth, and indulging the senseless ele- 
ment in the soul which cannot distinguish between the 
greater and the lesser, but considers the same things as 
great at one moment and small at another?” 

“He certainly does.” 

“However, I don’t think we've yet delivered the great- 
est part of our indictment against it, namely that its capa- 
bility of harming even decent people, apart from a very 
few, is in my view most damning.” 

“What's to prevent it, if it actually has this effect?” 
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“Listen to this and think about it: you see the best of 
us, I imagine, listen to Homer and any of the other tragic 
oets representing the grief of one of the heroes as they 
our forth a long speech in their lamentation, even singing 
and beating their breasts, and, you know, we enjoy it, we 
surrender ourselves to it and suffer along with the charac- 
ters as we follow and eagerly applaud whoever thus affects 
us in this way the most as a good poet.” 

“Of course I know,” he said. 

“But whenever a private affliction arises in any of us, 
do you again notice that we are proud of ourselves on do- 
ing the opposite, if we can stay calm and resolute as this is 
the manly thing to do, while what we approved of before 
is what women do.” 

“I am aware of that,” he said. 

“Then is this approval truly good,” I asked, “when we 
see such a man as we would not accept in ourselves, but 
would rather be ashamed of, and yet we don’t feel a loath- 
ing toward the sight but enjoy and commend it?” 

“No, by Zeus,” he said, “it doesn’t seem reasonable.” 

“Yes,” I said, “if you look at it from this point of view.” 

“How?” he said. 

“If you bear in mind what was forcibly suppressed in 
the case of our personal misfortunes and craved for tears 
and the satisfaction of a good cry, since it is its nature to 
desire these things, this is precisely what is satisfied and 
gratified by the poets. That which is naturally the best part 
of us, because it has not been sufficiently educated by 
reason and habit, relaxes its restraint on the lamenting 
part, in that it is watching the suffering of other people, 
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and there is nothing shameful for it in praising and pitying 
another person who claims to be good, but grieves inap- 
propriately; but it thinks that the pleasure it gets is profit, 
and it wouldn’t let itself be deprived of it by renouncing 
the whole poetical performance. You see, I think only a 
few people have it in them to calculate that enjoyment 
from the sufferings of others is bound to strike nearer 
home, since having fostered a strong sense of pity in view- 
ing the former, it’s not easy to control it in one’s own emo- 
tions.”2° 

“That’s very true,” he said. 

“And doesn’t the same argument apply to the comical? 
Because, if there are jokes you would be ashamed to tell 
yourself, but which you would enjoy very much if you 
heard them in a comic imitation or even in private, and 
you would enjoy them and not revile them as worthless, 
aren't you doing the same as you would where pity is in- 
voked? You see again that part of you that wants to play 
the fool and which you repressed through reason for fear 
of being thought of as a buffoon, you now let out freely 
and making it strong you often don’t realize you have been 
betrayed into creating the comedy yourself.” 

“Indeed, that’s very much the case,” he said. 

“And the same is true of sex and passion and all the 
painful and enjoyable emotions in the soul which we in- 
deed say accompany us in all our activities, because po- 
etical imitation produces such effects in us. You see it 
feeds and waters these things when they should be made 
to wither, and makes them control us when they should be 


25 On the emotions exhibited by audiences aroused by the 
poet, see Ion. 535e. 
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controlled in order for us to become better, happier peo- 
le instead of worse and more wretched.” 

“I can’t disagree,” he said. 

“So, Glaucon,” I said, “does that mean whenever you 
come across Homer's admirers claiming that this poet has 
educated Greece and that it’s worth anyone’s while who 
takes him up to learn what he has to say about the admin- 
istration and teaching of human affairs, and to live the 
whole of one’s life organized in accordance with what this 
poet says, you should love and embrace them as being the 
best they can be and agree that Homer is the most ac- 
complished and foremost of the tragic poets, while recog- 
nizing that the only forms of poetry we are to allow in our 
state are hymns to the gods and eulogies of good men? But 
if you allow the Muse of delight in lyric and epic, then both 
pleasure and pain will rule in your state instead of law and 
the thing which appears to be the best for the common 
interest at all times, namely reason.” 

“Very true,” he said. 

“Well now, let that be our defense for our review of 
poetry,” I said, “since for good reason indeed we dismissed 
it from our state earlier for being what it is. You see our 
argument demanded it. But let us add, in case it condemns 
us for some kind of harshness or boorishness, that there’s 
been.a long-standing dispute between philosophy and po- 
etry: take “The bitch yapping and barking at her master,’ 
and ‘great amid the idle chatter of the ignorant,’ and “The 
crowd which overcomes the very wise, and “Those subtly 


26 The text is suspect here; we follow MSS DF, with Burnet. 
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meditating,’ because indeed ‘they are poor,’ and countless 
other signs of the ancient antipathy between them.” Nev- 
ertheless, let it be said that as far as we’re concerned, if 
poetry written for pleasure and imitation has any defense 
to put forward that she should exist in a well-run state, 
we'd welcome her gladly, as we're aware that we're be- 
guiled by her ourselves. But the fact is that it is not right 
to abandon what we believe to be the truth. Why, my 
friend, isn’t it true that even you are beguiled by her, 
especially when you see her through Homer's eyes?” 

“Very much so.” 

“So it’s right for her to return from exile when she has 
defended herself in lyric, or some other meter?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“And I’m sure we'd grant her champions, not those 
who are actual poets, but lovers of poetry, the right to 
make a defense on her behalf in prose, on the grounds that 
she is not only pleasing but also beneficial to political sys- 
tems and human life, and we'll listen to her kindly. You 
see, I think we shall profit from her if she appears to be 
not only pleasant but also useful.” 

“How could we not profit from her?” he said. 

“And yet if she isn’t, my dear friend, like those who 
were once passionate about her, but nevertheless abstain 


the speaker describes poets’ denunciation of philosophers in ear- 
lier times as like “dogs baying at the moon.” Fragments of the 
Presocratics Xenophanes and Heraclitus (late sixth—early fifth 
century) criticize the poets, in particular Homer and Hesiod, on 
moral grounds (see Waterfield, 27, 38: DK 21B11 and 22B42). 
For a sustained critique of philosophers, and especially S., as 
subverters of traditional values, see Aristophanes, Clouds. 
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from their passion, albeit by force, if they consider it’s not 
useful, so we too, on account of our passion for such poetry 
nurtured in us by the upbringing of our fine political sys- 
tems, will be well disposed toward her, to have her appear 
the best and truest possible. Yet as long as she cannot 
defend herself, while we listen to her we will use the argu- 
ment we are now making to charm ourselves against her 
spell, taking care not to fall back into our childish ways and 
the passion of the majority. So we can see that we mustn't 
indulge in such poetry as touching on the truth and as 
something serious, and whoever fears for the ordered con- 
stitution inside himself must take care that it does not 
come over as something real to the listener, and he must 
believe what we’ve said about poetry.” 

“I agree with you in every respect,” he said. 

“It's a great struggle, my dear Glaucon,” I said, “a 
greater struggle, than people suppose, to become good 
rather than bad, so that being exalted by honor, or money, 
or any office, or even poetry, should not make it worth 
neglecting justice and the rest of virtue.” 

“J agree with you,” he said, “from what we’ve discussed, 
and I think anyone else would too.” 

“And yet again,” I said, “we haven't discussed the great- 
est rewards of virtue and the prizes that lie ahead.” 

“You mean something of enormous size, if the rest is 
greater than what we've been talking about.”?° 


28 “What we’ve been talking about”: a reference, it seems, to 
the discussion of the happiness of the truly just man, established 
at the end of Book 9. The transition out of the discussion of poetry 
here seems as abrupt as its introduction at 595a (see n. 1). 
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“What could become great in just a short time?” I said. 
“You see the whole period from childhood to old age 
would presumably be short in comparison with the whole 
of time.” 

“It would be nothing,” he said. 

“So what does that imply? Do you think that an im- 
mortal thing should take such a period of time seriously 
rather than the whole of time?” 

“I think the whole,” he said. “But what do you mean by 
this?” 

“Haven't you observed,” J said, “that our soul is im- 
mortal and never perishes?” 

He looked at me in surprise and said: “By Zeus, I 
haven't! Can you defend this?””® 

“Yes, unless I’m wrong,” I said. “And I think you can 
too. It’s not difficult, you know.” 

“It is for me,” he said, “but I’d gladly hear you on this 
‘not difficult’ subject.” 

“Please listen,” I said. 

“Just speak!” he said. 

“You call a thing good and a thing bad, don’t you?” I 
said. 

“I do.” 

“Do you think the same as I do about them?” 

“What’s that?” 


therefore unexpected for this reason, and also because the subject 
was extensively discussed in other Platonic dialogues, notably 
Phaedo and Phaedrus, as well as being a well-documented aspect 
of Mystery religion of the sixth and fifth centuries. Here it serves 
as an effective introduction to the last great theme of Republic— 
the fate of souls after death. 
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“Everything that’s corrosive and destructive is bad, and 
what preserves and is beneficial is good.” 

“I do think that,” he said. 

“What then? Do you say that there is bad or good for 
each individual thing? For example, ophthalmia for the 
eyes, disease for the whole body, blight for corn, rot for 
wood, rust for bronze and iron, and, as I say, for almost 
everything there is something naturally harmful and a dis- 
ease?” 

“Yes, I do,” he said. 

“So does that mean when any of these attaches itself 
to anything it makes each one to which it attaches itself 
weak and ends up by breaking down and destroying it 
entirely?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then the innate badness and evil of each corrupts the 
individual thing, or if it’s not going to do this, nothing else 
at all ever will destroy it. You see, of course, good will 
never destroy anything, and again that which is neither 
good nor evil will not either.” 

“How could it?” he said. 

“So if we find something among existing things which 
contains an evil element which makes it weak, but yet is 
unable to break it up by destroying it, wouldn’t we then 
know that by its very nature it cannot be destroyed?” 

“That seems reasonable,” he said. 

“So what does this mean?” I asked. “Doesn’t the soul 
contain something that will make it evilP” 
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“Indeed it does,” he said, “all those things we discussed 
a while back: injustice, licentiousness, cowardice, and ig- 
norance.”9 

“Then do any of these break it up and destroy it? And 
think carefully in case we're misled into thinking that 
when the unjust and mindless fellow is caught doing some- 
thing wrong, that’s when he’s brought down by his injus- 
tice, which is a deficiency of the soul. But treat it as fol- 
lows: we see how the deficiency of the body, that is disease, 
wastes and destroys the body and reduces it to a state of 
not being a body at all, and all the things we were talking 
about just now"! come to a state of nonexistence, as a result 
of their own particular wickedness, which attaches itself 
to a thing, indwells and destroys. Isn’t that so?” 

“Vos” 

“Come on, then, and consider the soul in the same way. 
Do injustice and all the other evils dwelling in it destroy 
and waste it away by their presence and attachment to it, 
until they lead to death and separation from the body?” 

“No, that, at least, never happens,” he said. 

“And yet that would be an absurd thing,” I said, “if the 
deficiency of something else could destroy a thing, but not 
its own.” 

“It would be absurd.” 

“Now consider, Glaucon: we don’t think a body has to 
perish by the deficiency of its foods, whatever may be in- 
trinsic to those things, be it age, rottenness, or whatever. 
But if the badness of those foods themselves causes the 


30 I.e., the opposites of the four cardinal virtues of justice, 
temperance, bravery, and wisdom (see 4.427e10). 
31 At 608e7ff. 
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body physical distress, we'll say that it perished through 
them as a result of its own badness, which is disease. But 
we shall never allow ourselves to say that the body, being 
one thing, is destroyed by the badness of its food, which 
is something else, except as a result of the badness of 
something entirely separate implanting the innate badness 
in it. 

“You're absolutely right,” he said. 

“Therefore, by the same argument,” I said, “if the de- 
ficiency of the body does not introduce the deficiency of 
the soul into the soul, then we cannot say the soul in the 
absence of its own badness can perish as the result of bad- 
ness belonging to something else, the one perishing by the 
badness of the other.” 

“Yes, that stands to reason.” 

“Let us therefore examine these points closely and 
demonstrate that our argument is not sound, or, as long as 
they are unrefuted, let’s not say that under the influence 
of fever, or any other illness, or even by slaughter, or even 
if someone cuts the whole of the body up into the smallest 
pieces possible, that the soul is more likely to be destroyed 
for these reasons, until someone demonstrates that that 
soul itself becomes more unjust and more profane be- 
cause of these physical sufferings. When some external 
evil arises in another thing, but its own particular evil 
doesn’t arise in it, let’s not allow anyone to say that either 
the soul or anything else perishes.” 

“But you may be sure,” he said, “that no one will ever 
prove this, that the souls of the dying become more unjust 
on account of their death.” 

“And on top of that,” I said, “if anyone has the courage 
to come to grips with our argument and, in order of course 
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not to be forced to admit that our souls are immortal, says 
that the dying person does become more depraved and 
unjust, we will surely maintain that, if the person saying 
this is telling the truth, injustice is fatal to him who has 
it, like a disease, and those who catch it will die since it 
kills by its own inherent nature, some more serious more 
quickly, others less so more slowly; but it is not as now 
happens, that the unjust die because of their injustice, but 
through the agency of others who apply the sentence.” 

“By Zeus,” he said, “then injustice does not appear so 
utterly terrible if it’s going to be fatal to him who takes it 
up: for it would be a release from his evil ways. But I rather 
think that it'll be shown to be completely the opposite and 
be the cause of death in others, if it can, but make its pos- 
sessor very much alive, and as well as being live, sleepless: 
that’s how far it has pitched camp, in my opinion, from 
being fatal.” 

“That’s a good point,” I said. “For, let’s face it, since its 
own deficiency and evil is not sufficient to kill and destroy 
the soul, that evil which is meant to destroy something else 
will hardly destroy a soul or anything else but that for 
which it was intended.” 

“Hardly,” he said, “as would seem reasonable here.” 

“Does this then mean that whenever something doesn’t 
die as a result of some single evil, either internal or from 
outside, then it must clearly remain alive forever, and if so 
it is immortal?” 

“It must be,” he said. 

“Well now, let’s leave that as it is,” I said. “If it is so, you 
realize that the number of souls is constant. You see, I 
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don’t think they could diminish in number as none of them 
dies, nor again do they increase. You see if anything im- 
mortal increases, you know that it would come from the 
mortal and everything would end up immortal.” 

“What you say is true.” 

“Well,” I said, “we mustn’t think this, since reason pre- 
vents it, nor, what’s more, is the soul in its truest nature 
the kind of thing which is full of diversity, dissimilarities, 
and differences itself within itself.” 

“How do you mean?” he asked. 

“It’s not easy for a thing to be everlasting,” I said, “when 
it’s made up of many parts and is not put together in the 
finest manner, which is how our soul appeared to us just 
now. ”32 

“That’s certainly not likely.” 

“It follows, then, that both our recent argument and 
others® would compel us to say that our soul is immortal. 
As to what it is in truth, we must view it not harmed by its 
association with the body and other evil things, as we are 
doing now; but what it’s like when it is purified—that is 
the sort of thing which, to be viewed adequately, must be 
seen by means of reason. Then one will find it much more 
beautiful and will see justice and injustice more distinctly, 
as well as everything we have now discussed. Now we’re 
telling the truth about it, as it appears at the present time. 
But we have looked at its condition like those who, when 
they look at the sea god Glaucus, would not easily see his 
original state, as a result of some of the original parts of 


32 At 603d. 
33 E.g., Phd. 105ff., Phdr. 245cff. 
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his body having been broken off and others having been 
eroded and completely damaged by the waves, while other 
arts have grown on him, oyster shells, seaweed, and coral, 
so that he looks more like a wild creature than what he was 
naturally.** In a similar way we view the soul, beset by 
countless evils. But we must look elsewhere, Glaucon.” 

“Where?” he asked. 

“At its love of wisdom, and think about the things it 
latches on to and what associations it desires, as it’s akin to 
the divine, the immortal, and the eternal. Also what it 
would turn into if it entirely followed this kind of associa- 
tion, and by this impulse was carried out of the sea where 
it is now, and all the rocks and oyster shells had been 
completely knocked off, which now, in as much as the 
earth is its host, have encrusted it in an earthy, rocky, and 
wild profusion, as a result of the so-called happy feast- 
ings. And then you'd see its true nature, whether it has 
multiple forms, or a single one, or what position and state 
it’s in. Now to my mind we've discussed adequately its 
experiences and the forms it takes in human life.” 

“Yes, we have, in all respects,” he said. 

“Does that mean then we've discharged the other as- 
pects in our discussion, and we’ve not commended the 
rewards, nor even the renown that come from justice as 


9.22.6-7 says that Aeschylus made him the subject of a whole play, 
from which Plato possibly drew his description here (see fr. 34 
TrGF), 

35 I.e., the physical indulgences which were said to mar the 
soul’s upward progress at 7.519a8ff. 
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you said Homer and Hesiod do? Haven't we instead dis- 
covered that justice is the best thing for the soul itself and 
that it ought to perform just deeds, whether it has Gyges’ 
ring or not, and in addition Hades’ magic helmet?” 

“What you say is very true,” he said. 

“Well then, Glaucon,” ï said, “is it now at last unobjec- 
tionable to restore to justice and all other aspects of virtue, 
in addition to what has gone before, their rewards, of the 
number and quality they give the soul both from men 
and gods while the human being is still alive and after 
death?” 

“Certainly,” he said. 

“Are you therefore going to pay me back what you bor- 
rowed during the discussion?” 

“What in particular had you in mind?” 

“I granted to you that the just man should seem to be 
unjust and the unjust just. You see, you asked even if it 
were not possible to do these things without being ob- 
served by both gods and men, I should grant you this 
nevertheless for the sake of the argument in order to make 
a direct comparison between justice itself and injustice 
itself: or had you forgotten that?” 

“Well, Td be the unjust one, if 1 had!” 

“Then, since they have been judged.” I said, “on behalf 
of justice, I demand by way of return the reputation that 


37 For Gyges’ ring, see 2.359c7-60d7. Hades’ helmet of invis- 
ibility is donned by the goddess Athena at Hom. Il. 5.845; a com- 
mon folktale motif, it may be associated with Hades through an 
etymology which interprets his name as a-widés, “the unseen 
one.” 
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it actually has among both gods and men, and we should 
agree that that is how it is seen, in order that the prizes 
can be awarded which it acquires from its reputation, and 
which it gives to those who have it, since it has been shown 
that that it bestows the good things which come from the 
real justice and does not mislead those who in actual fact 
adopt it.” 

“That’s a fair demand,” he said. 

“Can I take it, then,” J said, “that you'll first let me have 
my point back that each of the two, the just and the un- 
just, cannot disguise from the gods what sort of person 
he isP”58 

“We'll give you that one,” he said. 

“If they cannot remain hidden, then as we agreed at 
the beginning, one of them will be loved by the gods, the 
other will be hated by them.”°” 

“That is so.” 

“As to the one who is loved by the gods, did we not 
agree that all that comes from the gods is the best possible, 
unless there existed in him some basic evil resulting from 
a previous failing??? 

“Certainly.” 

“Similarly then as regards the just man, whether he 
becomes poor, or falls ill, or suffers any other of those 
things that seem evil, we must so take it that these things 
will end up in something good for him while he lives, or 
when he dies. You see, you can be sure that whoever sin- 
cerely wishes to become just and by practicing virtue make 


40 An anticipation of the doctrine of reincarnation introduced 
at 61 4bff. 
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himself like a god (as far as it’s possible for a man), will 
never be overlooked by the gods.” 

“It’s reasonable that such a person shouldn’t be over- 
looked by his like.” 

“And that means we must hold the opposite view to this 
as regards the unjust man, doesn’t it?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“These, then, would be the sort of rewards a just man 
would receive from the gods.” 

“In my view, at any rate,” he said. 

“Then what about those he gets from his fellow men?” 
I said. “If we must posit what actually is the case, doesn’t 
it go like this? Don’t cunning unjust men do what runners 
do who run well on the outward stretch of the course but 
not on the return? The first half they sprint away smartly, 
but they end up as laughingstocks, their heads drooping 
on their shoulders, and slink away without a garland, but 
those who are truly runners reach the finishing line, take 
the prizes, and are crowned as victors. Doesn't this turn 
out to be the case with just people for the most part? At 
the end of every activity, their dealings with others and 
their lives, they win a fine reputation for themselves and 
carry off the prizes from their fellow human beings?” 

“Indeed they do.” 

“Then can you bear it if I say about the just the things 
you were saying about the unjust? You see, I’m going to 
say that, when they grow older, the just hold office in their 
own states, if that’s what they want, they marry a woman 
from whatever family they choose and give their children 
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in marriage to whomever they want; and whatever you said 
about the unjust, I now say about the just. And then again 
on the subject of the unjust: the majority of them, even if 
they get away with it when they’re young, at the end of 
the course they're caught, become objects of ridicule, and 
when they grow old they're wretchedly reviled by foreign- 
ers and fellow citizens alike, beaten with whips and every- 
thing which you rightly described as crude: then they will 
be tortured on the rack and by fire.*! Imagine you have 
heard from me that they suffer all these things. Anyway, 
see if you can accept what I’m saying.” 

“I certainly can,” he said, “since what you say is just.” 

“Then all the prizes, money, and gifts which the just 
man receives in his lifetime from both gods and men, in 
addition to those things that justice itself provided, would 
be of this kind.” 

“Indeed, they’re both good and sure,” he said. 

“In number and size,” I said, “these are nothing in 
comparison with what awaits each one at the end. You 
must hear about this too, in order that each of them may 
receive a complete account of what is due to them as a 
result of our discussion.” 

“Please tell us,” he said, “as there are not many other 
things I would more gladly hear.” 

“Mind you, I’m not going to give you an Alcinous’ tale,” 
I said, “but the story of a brave man, Armenius’ son Er, by 


41 Glaucon attributes these punishments to the just person at 
1.36le4ff. 
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race from Pamphylia.” Once upon a time he was killed in 
battle, and when the bodies of those who had already 
decayed were collected up ten days later, his was found 
to be sound, and when he’d been taken home for burial, 
on the twelfth day, as he lay on the pyre, he came to. Hav- 
ing done so, he described what he had seen on the other 
side, 

“He said that his soul left him and made its way with 
many others and they came to a sacred spot where there 
were two openings in the ground next to each other, and 
two others opposite them in the sky above. Between them 
sat judges*} who, when they had passed sentence, ordered 
the just to make their way to the opening on the right 
leading up through the sky, and they fixed placards on the 
front of their bodies indicating their judgments, while the 
unjust were sent to the left-hand downward path and they 
also had indications of all they had done attached to their 
backs. But when he himself came forward, they said that 
he must become the messenger to mankind of what was 
happening there, and they ordered him to listen to and 
observe everything in that place. 

“In this way, then, he said he saw the souls, when judg- 
ment had been passed, leaving by one of the openings in 
the sky and one in the ground, while by the other two, out 


interpreted as “of the tribe of Everyman” and is the origin of the 
tyrant Ardiaeus, also, as far as we know, a fictitious character (see 
615c5). Many details of the topography and experiences of the 
afterlife are prefigured in Grg. 523a—26d and Phd. 113d—14c. For 
the whole episode, see the introduction to this volume, section 1 
(Book 10) and section 2 (iv) (c). 

43 Traditionally three: Minos, Rhadamanthus, and Aeacus, 
specified in Grg. 523e—24a. 
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of the one coming up from the ground, were souls covered 
in filth and dust, and down from the other one from the 
sky came others purified. Those arriving in a steady stream 
seemed to have come from a long journey and gladly came 
into the meadow and settled themselves down as if at a 
public festival, and those who were acquainted greeted 
each other. And those coming up out of the ground asked 
the others about what was up there above, while those 
coming down from the sky asked the others about where 
they had been. They conversed with each other, the for- 
mer lamenting and weeping when they recalled how much 
and what kind of things they had suffered and seen on 
their journey underground, and that the journey took a 
thousand years. And those coming from the sky described 
in their turn their pleasant experiences and the sights 
overwhelming in their beauty. 

“Now he said that most of this, Glaucon, would need a 
long time to describe, but the main thing was this: what- 
ever wrongs they had committed, and however many 
people they had individually wronged, they had paid for 
them all in turn, ten times over for each one, that is each 
one a hundred years on the grounds that such was the life 
span of a human being, so that they might pay a tenfold 
penalty for their wrongdoing. For example, if any of them 
had been responsible for the deaths of many people, or 
they had betrayed cities, or armies, or thrown people into 
slavery, or had been responsible for any other maltreat- 
ment, they would bring upon themselves ten-fold pain for 
every one of these, and again if they had performed some 
good services and become just and devout, by the same 
token they would gain a worthy reward. He made some 
other remarks not worth mentioning about those who had 
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just been born and only lived a short time. He explained 
the still greater rewards and punishments for those impi- 
ous and pious toward the gods or their parents, and for 
murder. 

“He said, you see, that he was there when someone 
asked another where Ardiaeus the Great was. This man 
Ardiaeus had made himself tyrant in one of the cities in 
Pamphylia* (it was already a thousand years back to that 
time), and it was said that he had killed his aged father 
and his elder brother, and committed many other wicked 
deeds. So he said that the man questioned answered, ‘He 
hasn’t come, nor will he ever come up here. For we saw 
the following among the terrifying sights: when we were 
near the entrance waiting to come up when all our other 
sufferings were over, we suddenly saw him and others: 
nearly all of them had been tyrants, but there were also 
some private individuals from those who had committed 
great misdeeds. They already thought they would be on 
their way up, but the exit didn’t let them through, but 
roared whenever any of those who were so incorrigible as 
regards their depravity, or hadn’t sufficiently paid the pen- 
alty, tried to go up. Thereupon,’ he said, ‘men wild and 
fiery to look at who were standing by and paying attention 
to the noise, took hold of some and led them away, but 
they tied Ardiaeus and others up by their hands, feet, and 
necks, threw them down and flayed them. They dragged 
them away by the side of the road, carding them on thorns 
and indicating to those who were continually passing by 
the reasons for this and the fact that they were being led 
off to be thrown into Tartarus.’ Then, he said, of the many 


44 See above, n. 42. 
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fears of every kind they experienced there, the one that 
predominated was in case the sound should break out 
when each one went up: indeed, each one went up most 
gladly when there was silence. So these were the vari- 
ous kinds of punishment and retribution, and again their 
counterparts the rewards for the good. 

“When seven days had passed for each group in the 
meadow, on the eighth they had to move on. After four 
days they arrived at a place from where they could see 
clearly a straight shaft of light stretched out from above 
through the whole of the sky and the earth like a pillar, 
closely resembling the rainbow, but brighter and purer. 
They reached this after a day’s journey and there they saw 
in the center of the light the ends of its bonds stretched 
from the sky: for this light was what bound the sky to- 
gether, like the braces of triremes, so holding together the 
whole revolution. Stretching down from either end was 
the spindle of Necessity by means of which all the circles 
turn.** Both its shaft and the hook were made of adamant, 
while the whorl is a mixture of this and other sorts of ma- 
terial. The nature of the whor!"* is as follows: its shape is 
like the ones we use, but you have to imagine what it’s like 
from his description of it, just as if in a large hollow whorl 


to be the “spindle of Necessity” (c4—5); it also seems that its ends 
extend upward and outward, unclergirding the sky. Like the ropes 
which hold together the planks of a trireme (either running along 
the inside of the trireme’s hull or around the exterior), the spin- 
dle’s rotation tightens the extremities of the light’s bonds and so 
holds the universe together (see further on this passage Adam, 
and Halliwell, Plato Republic 10, nn. ad loc). 

46 sphondulon = “the circular weight” of the spindle, which 
causes the rotation and helps the balance. 
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scooped out right through, another one of the same sort 
lies fitted inside it, and so on, just like boxes that fit into 
one another, with a third and a fourth and four more. The 
total number of whorls is eight, each lying inside the other. 
Their edges seen from above are circles, forming from the 
back a continuous single whorl around the shaft, the latter 
being driven right through the center of the eighth.*” 
“The first and outermost whorl is the broadest in the 
circle of its rim, that of the sixth is second, that of the 
fourth is third, that of the eighth is fourth, that of the 
seventh is fifth, that of the fifth is sixth, that of the third is 
seventh, and that of the second is eighth. Furthermore, 
that of the largest is star-studded, that of the seventh is 
brightest, and the color of the eighth comes from the shin- 
ing of the seventh. The colors of the second and fifth are 
nearly the same as each other, more yellow than the oth- 
ers; the third has the whitest light, the fourth is reddish, 
and the sixth is second in brightness. The whole of the 
spindle revolves in a circle on the same course, but in the 
whole revolution the seven inner circles revolve silently 
in the opposite direction to the whole and the fastest of 
these is the eighth, second the seventh, sixth, and fifth all 
moving together. The third fastest, so it seemed to them, 
was the fourth, and the third was fourth, and the fifth 


47 The whorls fit inside each other like concentric cups, with 
the eighth being the smallest. Hence “their edges seen from 
above are circles” (e1). 
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second. The spindle itself revolved on the knees of Neces- 
sity. 

“On top of each of the its circles stood a Siren revolving 
around with it producing a single sound on one note, and 
from all eight of them the sounds blended into a single 
harmony.” Three others, each sitting on a throne spaced 
equally around, the daughters of Necessity, the Fates 
Lachesis, Clotho, and Atropos® dressed in white with gar- 
lands on their heads, sang in response to the harmony of 
the Sirens: Lachesis the past, Clotho the present, Atropos 
the future. Clotho helped in turning the outer circle of the 
spindle by touching it with her right hand at intervals, and 
Atropos did likewise touching the inner circles with her 
left, while Lachesis in her turn touched both with either 
hand. 

“Now when they arrived there they had to make their 
way immediately toward Lachesis. So a sort of inter- 
preter”! first made them stand in ranks, then took from 
Lachesis’ lap allocations and samples of lives. Then going 
up to a high platform he said: “The word of the maiden 
Lachesis, daughter of Necessity. Souls of a day, this is the 
beginning of another round of mortal kind that ends in 
death. No divine spirit will select you by lot, but you will 


49 Le., the “harmony of the spheres,” produced by the move- 
ment of the whorls, all revolving at different speeds, with size, 
velocity, and distance related to Pythagorean musical ratios (see 
further, Waterfield, Plato, Republic, n. ad loc). 

50 Lachesis (“she who allots” the portion of human life), 
Clotho (“the spinner” of the thread of human life), and Atropos 
(“the implacable one,” who cuts the thread when the point of 
death is reached). 

51 Or “spokesman” (prophétés). 
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be the one to choose a divine spirit.°? Let the one who 
draws the first lot be the first to choose a life to which he 
will adhere of necessity. But virtue has no master; by hon- 
oring or dishonoring it, each will have a greater or lesser 
share of it. The responsibility is the chooser’s; god is not 
to be blamed.’ 

“When he had said this he threw the lots out among 
them all, and each picked up the one which fell beside 
him, except Er himself: he was not allowed to. It was clear 
to them as they picked them up which number they had 
chosen. After this he again placed samples of lives on the 
ground in front of them—many more than the number of 
those present. They were of all kinds; for there were the 
lives of all animals as well as all sorts of human beings. 
There were lives of tyrants among them, some uninter- 
rupted, others cut off in midcourse and ending up in 
poverty, exile, and beggary. There were lives of notable 
people, some famous for their beauty of appearance and 
for other strength and prowess; others for their distin- 
guished families and the virtues of their ancestors; and 
there were lives of men undistinguished in these same 
areas, and likewise for women. There was no arrangement 
of the soul in all this because the choice of a difterent life 
inevitably implied a soul’s different constitution. But the 
other qualities were combined together: with wealth, 
poverty, sickness and health, and states in between. 

“This indeed then, my dear Glaucon, seems to be 
where the overall danger to humankind lies, and for this 
reason especially we must pay heed to how each of us, 


taken life choices. The word is enshrined in eudaim6én = “fortu- 
nate,” “happy” (having a good daimén). 
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having neglected all other lessons, will become a searcher 
and student of this one, if by some means he can learn and 
discover who will give him the ability and understanding, 
by distinguishing the good and bad life, always and ev- 
erywhere to be able to choose the better one out of those 
that are possible; by considering all that has been said up 
to now and putting it all together and analyzing how it 
makes for virtue in life, to know how beauty combined 
with poverty or wealth and the possession of what kind of 
state of what kind of soul achieves good or evil; and what 
can be achieved by high or low birth, one’s personal life, 
political offices, and physical strengths and weaknesses, 
and a readiness or reluctance to learn, and all such things 
which belong to the soul, naturally or are acquired, when 
blended together. The result of all this is that he can, by 
taking thought, choose, with regard to the nature of the 
soul, the worse and better life, calling the worse the one 
which will lead to becoming more unjust, the better the 
one which will lead to becoming more just. All the rest 
he’ll say goodbye to, for we have seen that this is the su- 
preme choice in life and death. One must approach Hades 
unshakable in this belief, in order that even there one will 
be undaunted by wealth and suchlike evils, and avoid com- 
mitting many intolerable evils by falling into tyrannical 
and other such practices and oneself suffer even more, but 
will know how to choose the life that lies midway between 
such things and avoid excess in either direction, both in 
this life as far as is possible, and the whole of the life here- 
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after. For this is the way a human being becomes most 
happy. 

“And at that point our messenger from the other side 
also said the interpreter spoke as follows: ‘Even for the 
one who comes last, provided he chooses intelligently and 
lives strictly, a contented life awaits, not a bad one. Let the 
first not be careless in his choice, nor the last despon- 
dent.’ 

“When he had announced this, Er said, the first to 
choose his lot came forward and immediately chose the 
most absolute tyranny and made his choice through 
thoughtlessness and greed without considering all its as- 
pects adequately, but what he failed to notice was that in 
among this it was fated that he would devour his children™ 
and commit other evil deeds. But when he thought about 
it at his leisure, he beat his breast and bewailed his choice 
and did not keep to what had been said before by the in- 
terpreter. You see, he didn’t blame himself for his misfor- 
tunes, but chance, heaven, and everything but himself. Yet 
he was one of those who had come down from the sky and 
in his previous life had been living under a well-run con- 
stitution, where he shared in virtue out of habit, without 
philosophy. Generally speaking, a number not less than 
the others, caught in such circumstances were those who 
came down from the sky, in that they were unfamiliar with 
suffering; but the majority of those from the earth, in that 
they had both suffered themselves and seen others suf- 
fering, did not make their choice on the spur of the mo- 
ment. For these reasons, then, as well as through the 
chance of the lottery, the majority of souls made the ex- 
change between evil and good lives. Yet if an individual, 
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whenever he arrived at the life in this world, constantly 
practiced sound philosophy and the lot he chose did not 
fall out among the last, there is a chance, from all that has 
been reported from the other world, that not only he may 
be happy here, but also that his journey from here to there 
and back again will not be a rough one through the earth, 
but a smooth one through the sky. 

“This sight was worth seeing, he said, how each of the 
souls chose its life: you see, it was pitiful and laughable 
and astounding, For the majority of choices were made 
through familiarity with their previous existence. He said 
he saw the soul of the erstwhile Orpheus choosing the life 
of a swan out of hatred for the female sex on account of 
its death at their hands, and so refusing to be conceived 
and born in a woman.*4 He saw the soul of Thamyras 
choose the life of a nightingale,’ and a swan exchange its 
life for a human one and other musical creatures doing 
likewise. The twentieth soul chose the life of a lion. It was 
that of Telamon’s son Ajax avoiding becoming a human 
being, remembering the judgment of the weapons.” After 
him Agamemnon’s soul, also through its enmity with the 
human race because of what it had suffered, made an ex- 
change for the life of an eagle.®” In the middle of them 


56 Ajax was a notable warrior who, when the armor of the dead 
Achilles was awarded to Odysseus, killed himself, as dramatized 
in Sophocles Ajax (see also Hom. Il, 15.674ff., Od. 11.543-67). 

57 Agamemnon, commander of the Greeks at Troy, on return- 
ing home was murdered by his wife, Clytemnestra, and her lover, 
Aegisthus (Aesch. Agamemnon, and Hom. Od. 4.512ff.). 
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Atalanta’s soul drawing its lot, seeing the great honors of 
the male athlete, was unable to pass by, but took it.°5 After 
her he saw the soul of Panopeus’ son Epeius entering the 
nature of a female craftworker.*? Further on among the 
last he saw the soul of the absurd Thersites taking on the 
life of a monkey.® And as chance would have it, last of all 
the soul of Odysseus came forward to make its choice and, 
mindful of its previous toils and taking a rest from ambi- 
tion, went around for a long time looking for the life of a 
private citizen with no interest in public affairs, and it 
found it with difficulty, lying somewhere and passed over 
by the rest, and when it saw it, it said that it would have 
done the same even if it had been the first to draw the lot, 
and was glad to choose it. Similarly, of other wild animals, 
some passed into human beings and some into each other, 
the unjust ones changing into wild animals, the just into 
tame ones, and all possible combinations. 

“So when all the souls had chosen their lives, accord- 
ing to the draw they approached Lachesis in order and 
she gave each the spirit®! they had chosen to escort them 
as protector through their lives and as fulfiller of their 
choices. This spirit led it first toward Clotho, under her 
hand and the spinning of the whirling spindle, ratifying 
the fate it had chosen by lot. After receiving her touch it 
again led the soul toward Atropos’ spinning, which made 


59 Epeius built the wooden horse of Troy; also distinguished 
himself at Achilles’ funeral games as a champion boxer (Hom. I. 
23.664ff.). 

60 In the Iliad, Thersites is beaten by Odysseus after daring to 
challenge Agamemnon (see Hom. il, 2.212ff.). 

61 daimõn: see above, n. 52. 
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the assignment irreversible.” And then, without turning 
round, it went beneath the throne of Necessity, and after 
passing through it, when the rest had also passed through, 
they all made their way to the plain of Lethe through ter- 
rifying choking fire: for the place was empty of trees and 
anything else that grows in the earth. So as evening was 
already approaching they encamped beside the river of 
Forgetfulness, whose water no vessel can hold. Now they 
all had to drink a measure of this water, but those who did 
not have enough sense to be moderate drank more than 
their measure, while each one, as he drank, forgot every- 
thing. When they had fallen asleep and it was midnight 
there was a thunderbolt and an earthquake, and then sud- 
denly they were taken up, one this way, another that, to 
their birth, like shooting stars. But Er himself was pre- 
vented from drinking the water. However, where and how 
he returned to his body, he did not know, but suddenly he 
looked up and saw it was now dawn and that he was lying 
on the pyre. 

“And so, Glaucon, the story has been preserved and has 
not been lost, and it would save us if we follow it and we 
shall make a successful crossing of the river Lethe and 
shall not pollute our souls. But if we follow what I say and 
consider that the soul is immortal and capable of enduring 
everything evil and everything good, we shall always keep 
to the upward path and we shall practice justice with in- 
telligence in every way in order to be dear to ourselves 


62 “Irreversible” as to the time of ending of life; Plato’s whole 
moral theory assumes the possibility of moral self-improvement 
during life; see the introduction to this volume, section 2 (iv) 


(c). 
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and to the gods, both while we remain here below, and 
when we reap its prizes like victors in the games collecting 
their rewards, both here and on our thousand-year journey 
which we have discussed, we shall do well.” 
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